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Featuring: 1961 Beltwide Cotton 
Production-Mechanization 
Conference 
Greenville, S. C. Jan. 11-13 
Sponsored by National Coiron Council 
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Owners are 


of the PERFORMANCE 


the LITTLE 


® Field-tested, field-proven and field accepted 
by scores of pleased owners, the Little Giant 


Stick and Green Leaf Machine removes 
vines, grass, bark, spindle twists and other 
products of mechanical harvesting. Produces 
higher grade lint, resulting in increased 
profits for you. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA, U.S.A.* DALLAS + FRESNO + MEMPHIS 
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Second-class mail privilege authorized at Dallas, Texas ’ 


The original Super Champ was introduced in 1955. After it had so out- 
standingly lived up to its name, additions were made to the Super Champ 
line and today there is a family of Super Champs... three different units 
designed for different ginning or growing conditions. However, each of 
the three Super Champs combines the three revolutionary principles 
that have made Super Champs the yardstick of the industry. 


Split Stream Operation gives the Super Champs tremendous ca- 
pacity. On the 7-saw and 9-saw models, close, effective kicker roller 
settings are rnaintained on twice as much cotton as with conventional 
designs. 


Grid Bar Extraction is the only way to properly remove the sticks, 
stems, hulls, and green leaf trash present in so much of the crop har- 
vested by today’s modern methods. 
In the Mitchell Super Champ, when the cotton that escapes through the 
grid bars is reclaimed, it is returned to the cleaning stream ahead of the 
grid bar extracting mechanism, thus receiving a double cleaning. This is 
an exclusive feature covered by U. S. patents No. 2,739,353 and No. 
2,776,454. 
High Speed Slinging Action is the result of the high 
speed at which the grid saws are designed to operate. 
Trash that clings stubbornly to the lint is whipped loose 
by centrifugal force and thrown out much more effec- 
tively than ever before. 


hich champ for 


WTCHELL 


5-saw model is the latest addition 
the Super Champ family. It has been 
designed primarily to replace the famous 
old Super Unit and fits exactly into the 
same space. Ginners with Super Units 
can now bring their outfits up to date 
out moving the distributor. 
most types of cotton, the 5-saw Super 
mp produces results considerably 
itter than those of the Super Unit. Much 
ater capacity and provision for linkage 
automatic gin controls are additional 
efits appreciated by gin owners who 
ep up from Super Units to 5-saw 
er Champs. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 3300 COMMERCE. DALLAS. TEXAS 
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90% OF THE VOLUME of Public Gin Company, Centre, Alabama, has 


been rough, machine harvested cotton. When operating at ca- 


pacity, the gin averaged 10 bales per hour. This four-120-saw gin 
is completely equipped by Continental. Continental’s design for 
more efficient cleaning helped produce some of the highest grade, 
most saleable machine-picked cotton in the area. The efficient 
high capacity of Public Gin Company’s fully-automated, trouble- 
free operation is another example of leadership in ginning equip- 
ment by Continental Gin Company. 
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OUR COVER PICTURI 


For the producer, another cotton season 1s start 


ng with the planting of the 1961 


crop in the 


Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas—and for 
many tron leaders, with the holding of the 
| Belrwide Corton Production-Mechaniza 

1 Conterence by the National Cotton Coun- 

if other sponsors The cotton cover scene 

an issue which contains the Conference 
Summary-Proceecings, the announcement of 
plans for the Southeastern Gin Suppliers Ex- 


bit, plans for the ( mncil’s annual 
ther gns of increased activity 


gets underway 


meeting 
in cotton 


Basically sound design and precision 
engineering have contributed much 
toward the long established leader- 
ship of Rotor Lift. 


There are many other factors also: 
Rugged construction, materials of un- 
usual quality, unmatched perform- 
ance, complete accessibility, easy 
maintenance. 


Investigate and learn for yourself 
the many reasons for the marked 
preference for Rotor Lift shown 
throughout the industry, wherever 
free-flowing bulk materials are to 
be elevated, vertically or on an 
incline. 

Write for Bulletin 60. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. U.S.A. 


P.O. Box 1217 
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AMSCO WITH ANY OTHER 
EXTRACTION SOLVENT SUPPLIER 


AMSCO 


When it comes to your extraction sol- 
vent supply, fast service is.of utmost 
importance — because 


Top-Quality Product = 


Regular Overnight Delivery 


Service : 


< 


UU dU 


(1) it avoids costly plant shutdowns, 
and 


Emergency Delivery Service (2) enables you to cut costs by main- 


from Nearby Terminals — taining a minimum inventory. 
Comparison of the top-quality solvent 
Over 25 Years’ Experience suppliers reveals that only AMSCO 
a the Extraction YES offers you this kind of service. 
ry 
For what you want, when you want 
YES it, where you want it, call AMSCO. 


Nationwide Distribution 


%~& Make your own comparison. Fill in answers for any other 
Extraction Solvent Supplier. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
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CONSISTENT QUALITY 


Ginners, compressors, and shippers cannot afford to take 
chances on buckle or tie failures. That is why the “A” on 
every DixisteeL Buckle is so important today. It is positive 
assurance of top quality all of the time—not just some of 
the time! 

DixisteeL Buckles consistently run 15‘; higher in strength 
than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 
bend, or break. 

DixisteeL Buckles are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis new biilet steel. They are tumbled to provide a smooth 
finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties, gloves, or hands, 


Every Dixisteet Buckle has these other features: 


@ Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs, 


Cc re) T v re) N T | E Ss e Breaking strength up to 6,000 Ibs. 


e@ Lies flat to the band; minimizes friction against other metals 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 in boxcars, believed a cause of cotton fires. 
pounds, and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches 
by approximately 19 gauge, 11's feet long. 
Sixty-pound ties are also made. Buckles avail- : 
able separately in any quantity. favorite for nearly OU years. 


Be sure of quality ties and buckles. Insist on DixisteEL—a 


Made only by 


COTTON TIES 


AND BUCKLES 


wane 
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By ROY M. BRADLEY 


Manager, Wasco Cooperative Gin 
Co., Wasco, Calif. 


We Like Gin Yard Basket 


Tue HARVESTING SEASON grows ever shorter and the 
end is not yet in sight. Mechanical harvesting has speeded the 
picking season and two-row harvesters have stepped up the 
pace even more. Everyone concedes that this trend will continue. 

In 1959 the Wasco Cooperative Gin Co. of Wasco, Calif., of 
which I am the manager, ginned approximately 26,000 bales of 
cotton on three gin plants situated on one large gin yard. We 
were flooded with cotton in the peak period, as are all gins 
faced with the problem of ever increasing numbers of mechani- 
cal harvesters. For instance, in the year 1959 almost 90 percent 
of the entire year’s ginnings arrived on our gin yard in a period 
of eight weeks. Having prepared ahead, we were able to store 
4,000 bales of this cotton safely at relatively low cost while we 
ginned the balance. We used a basket storage system especially 
built to our specifications. 

This system has three components: 


@ 1. The 25 by 10 by 8 foot steel, wooden-floored, 
wheelless trailers which we call baskets. Each will hold 10 bales 
of machine picked cotton, averaging 1,550 pounds per bale, 
without tramping or packing. 


@ 2. The lifter—this is a_ tractor-powered eight- 
wheeled device (tandem) especially built to lift the basket 
quickly and move it rapidly to other places on the gin yard. 
The lifter raises the basket by means of a hydraulic system 
operated from the power takeoff of the tractor which pulls it. 


AERIAL VIEW of the gin yard of the three gin plants of Was 


cotton during the 1960 ginning season. The unloading center, 


article, is circled in the large photograph, and shown in the sm 


As Told to 


ALFRED M. PENDLETON 
and MARVIN HOOVER* 


Storage for Seed Cotton 


@ 3. The unloading system—this consists of two tele- 
scopes converging into a single green-boll trap, thence to a 
standard gin separator, with air furnished by a 50-inch gin fan, 
As the cotton drops from the separator it is spread the length 
of the basket by a large conveyor. A part of this system also 
includes a device which quickly, precisely and inexpensively 
places a tarpaulin over the top of the basket. 

So, while baskets have been used in various ways for many 
years on the gin yard and on the farm, we believe we have de- 
vised an improved arrangement for using the basket system 
on the gin yard. Our arrangement helps us meet the problems 
of the shorter harvesting season at a reasonable cost while still 
protecting cotton quality and growers’ returns. 

One reason we can successfully store cotton for periods of 
several weeks in the open is that we can now measure lint 
moisture in the seed cotton fairly accurately so that cotton 
which will contain no more than eight percent lint moisture in 
the basket can be selected for storage. This avoids spoilage. 

Another reason this system works well for us now is that 
the Marvin Land Plane Co. of Woodland, Calif., built for us 
the two especially made basket lifters at something over $1,600 
each. These enable us to move the baskets quickly and 

(Continued on Page 48) 
* Pendleton is agricultural engineer for the Federal Extension Service, USDA, 


Dallas, and Hoover is cotton specialist for the California Extension Service, 
University of California, Shafter. 


ro Cooperative Gin Co. with 500 baskets in use for handling seed 
which is explained in detail and pictured in the accompanying 
pller picture at the top of the page. 
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At Annual Meeting, Jan. 30-31, in Memphis 


Council To Hear Outlook for Cotton 


N ANALYSIS of the outlook for cot- 


on, reports by industry leaders who 
head committees, and by two 
guest speakers 


annual meeting of the National Cotton 


With headquarters at the Peabody 
Hote delegates will begin to weather 
n Memphis for preliminary mee ings 
on Thursday, through Sunday, bef 
the general sessions are held on M 
day and Tuesday, Jan. 30-31. 

Senator Harry F sird of Virginia 
ind | loipt I Bannow Brid rt 
Conn., board chairman of the National 
Association f Manufacture: be 
peakers 

Counci President J. Craig Smith 
Sylacauga, Ala., textile mill executiy 
wi scuss “The Year in Perspective 
4 ening session 

D M K Horne’s report on the 
econo! tlook will follow. Dr. Horne 
is tl Council's chief economist 

I r. Barringer, Memphis, will report 
for the finance committee at this ses- 

r ur Boswe Stevens, board chair- 
man, will make the report of a special 
pr ‘ mittee 

Caucuses, Dy interests, on nomina- 
tions for the Council's board of dire 
tors Ww be held during luncheon meet- 
ings 

“Fr r Captive Enterpris \ 
be tl bject « Bannow’'s address 
Mor vy af noon 

J D. Ha Hunts Ala i! Roy 
B. Davis, Lubbo Texa \ make 
committee re rts vith their recom- 
mendations 

The Council’s 14 state units will 
caucus that afternoon 


Tuesday's Session 


Reports on Tuesday morning will be 


presented by Harold F. Ohlendorf, 
Osceola, Ark., chairman, Foreign Trade 
Committee; Hugo Dixon, Mempl hair 
mar ind Howard Stov Stovall 
M president, Cotton ¢ I Inter 
na nai Db. W Bre \ inta, chair 
mar Ed Ationa il Put ty m 
mitte Wa ngtor \ Vitie J 
Banks g, Washington rep 
re n i 

» ator Byrd will addre the meet 
ing on Tue iftern 

Reports f the board chairman, Bos 


J. CRAIG SMITH 


TWO OF MANY industry leaders who 
will participate in the annual meeting of 
the National Cotton Council at Memphis 
are pictured here. J. Craig Smith, Ala- 


well Stevens; and treasurer, 


Lockett, Vernon, Texas, will be 
The nominating 
port, 
Directors will meet after the general 
session adjourns and elect officers for 


L961. 


Aubrey 
made. 
committee will 


linter Dealer 
C. F. Norton Dies 


( F. Norton, Dallas, who operated 
one of the largest linter dealerships in 
the Southwest before his retirement, died 
Jan. 12 in a Denton hospital. He was 79. 

He operated C. F. Norton Co. in Dal- 
las and Fort Worth for many years. 

Survivors are a daughter, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Willie, Sr., of Dallas; two sisters, 
Mrs. Annis Redden, Ennis, and Mrs. John 
Patton, Terrell; a grandson, Raymond 
Willie, Jr.. Dallas; and four great-grand- 


daughters. 


Open House at Council Headquarters 


PEN HOUSE at National Cotton Council headquarters will be one of the pre- 

convention highlights. Scheduled from 2 to 5 p.m., on Sunday, Jan. 29, it will 
give cotton industry leaders across the Belt an opportunity to visit the Council Build- 
ing, which was completed in 1955. The three-story Colonial-style, brick and stone 
structure provides offices for the executive vice-president, production and marketing 
division, sales promotion division and field service. Also located there are market 
research, information, public relations, audio visual and accounting sections. 


BOSWELL STEVENS 


bama textile mill executive, is president 
of the Council. Boswell Stevens, Missis- 
sippi producer, is board chairman and 
will make a special report. 


© Ginners Plan Memphis 
Breakfast Meeting 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners Association and all 
ginner delegates to the National Cotton 
Council are invited to a complimentary 
breakfast on Monday, Jan. 30. The break- 
fast will start at 8 a.m. in Room 200 of 
the Peabody Hotel in Memphis. 

Past presidents of National Ginners 
will be honored on this occasion, C. A. 
Harvin, Jr., Summerton, S.C., current 
president of the Association, announced. 

Harvin commented that so many mem- 
bers of the National Association will be 
in Memphis on this date, attending the 
Council annual meeting, that it seemed 
appropriate to pay tribute to the men 
who have led the national organization 
of ginners in the past. 

The annual meeting of National Cotton 
Ginners will be held in Mississippi, at 
the special invitation of ginners of that 
state, later in the year, Harvin said. 


In Memphis, Jan. 21 


Cotton Producers Meet, 
Plan Recommendations 


American Cotton Producers Associates 
directors met in Memphis Jan. 21. Ver- 
non W. Scott, president, said that dis- 
cussions would center around policies 
which the organization should recommend 
at a meeting on Jan. 26 in Washington. 

The meeting will be with President 
John F. Kennedy and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman. Many farm 
groups have been invited to participate. 
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CAPITAL 


NERS WITH “WHITE GOLD” 


Over 1,000,000 farmers in the U. S. grow cotton. Countless other people depend on cotton for 
their livelihood. In its movement trom field to gin, to compress and warehouse ...in its trans- 
portation at home and abroad to mills and factories ...in the distribution of its by-products to 
cotton oil and food processing industries, cotton creates prosperity. 

At Republic, we have long been partners with cotton. As a leader in cotton banking, Republic's 
knowledge gained by experience, promptness and resources has worked to strengthen the cotton 
man’s position in the market place. Next time you need counsel, financing, or both, call on 
Republic's experienced cotton men. They are specialists ...here to serve you. 
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How Counties Are Working 

At this county level, the release 
and reapportionment campaigns will vary 
in pattern according to county discretion. 

In Anson County, for example, a 
county level meeting wil! be held early 
in 1961. It will cotton and 
business leaders, and community leaders. 
Lists of cotton allotment farms will be 
analyzed as to probability of cotton actu- 
ally being planted on This list will 
be divided according to committees and 
assignments made within 

The county press, and 
be fully utilized. 
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By W. S. WILLIAMS, JR. 
1960 President, 
N.C. Cotton Promotion Assn. 
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THE COTTON 


North Carolina. In addition, local cotton 
ginning firms and allied industries will 
sponsor striking newspaper ads adopted 
from posters which will be broadcast by 
our association carrying the above “Pro- 
tect Your Allotment” message. Radio 
spot announcements will be on air con- 
stantly. TV will be used to the fullest 
extent possible. 

Ahead of all this, our State ASC Com- 
mittee has, for 1961, worked out a 
method of observing trends of cotton 
acreage between counties based on his- 
tory of planting. This is done under the 
authority of certain provisions of Sec- 
tion 344 of the 1938 Act. 

$y this action approximately 35,000 
acres of cotton will shift between coun- 
ties in North Carolina in 1961 ahead of 
the release and reapportionment program 
which has been described. In 1960 more 
than 58,600 acres were released and re- 
apportioned in our state. 

Extremely bad 
with the coldest 
state, forced 
planted acres 

In 1961 it is expected North Carolina 
will achieve a heavy movement of cotton 
into the hands of farmers who 


of it. 
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weather, 
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hulletin announced that Feb. 20 These = 
24, 1961, w be Hi-Light Wee for Re up clo a 7 : 
east if Cotton Allotment n ceive 
Ca na. It also gave accented Informa conte 
tion as to the wav PL 86-172 operate n fy 
relationship to individual farm allot 
t 
Hi-Light Week has been established ! : 
as eariy 1961 as possible This Vas 
done to get maximum acreage release 
from farms where it wil! not be planted % 

= n time to reallocate t to other farms ; : 
iY each county, and hifted to other 
counties, in event mor : released a 

ven county than will be put in use by ie 
farmer! there . 3 
Actually, cotton acreage can be re 
eased in North Carolina as soon as the , eit a 
notice of the 1961 alm is received * 


Buhler Firms Merge, 
Plan Expansion 


MERGER of Buhler Mill Engineering 
Co., Minneapolis, and Buhler Brothers, 
Inc., of Englewood, N.J., has been an- 
nounced by C. R. Moor, executive vice- 
president of the Minneapolis firm. 
The new company will be the Buhler 
Corporation, with Moor as_ president. 
The corporation will handle all products 
formerly sold by the two firms. 
Executive offices will be at 4207 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, until the 
firm’s new building at 8925 Wayzata 
Blvd., Golden Valley, is completed. Mean- 
while, Buhler will continue to maintain 
a smaller office in South Minneapolis as 
well as an office and parts warehouse 
in St. Louis Park. 
Moor also reports that a new Buhler 
assembly plant for chain conveyors and §eeg Improvement Group Meets 
pneumatic conveying units will open soon 
in St. Louis Park. MISSISSIPPI SEED IMPROVEMENT Association officers for the coming year dis- 
Both Buhler Mill Engineering Co. and ¢USS plans at the recent meeting in Greenwood. Left to right are: Pr esident E. M. 
its New Jersey affiliate are subsidiaries Hood, Jr., Tunica; Vice-President Tom Reed, III, Belzoni; and Directors J. M. Me- 
of Buhler Brothers, Uzwil, Switzerland. Intyre, Greenwood, and J. E. Bobo, Gunnison. Other directors include V. A. Johnson, 
Indianola; J. A. Howart, Jr. Cleveland; and Donald T. Rogers, Philadelphia. John 
: , W. Oakley, State College, is executive secretary. Seed producers, dealers, agricultural 
New Bulletin workers and others attending the one-day meeting heard Dr. Charles Sayre, Jr., pres- 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ident and general manager, Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, urge financing 
of cotton research of greater scope and depth. Dr. Ben F. Hilburn, president emeri- 
REVIEWS 1960 PROGRESS tus, Mississippi State University, and chairman, Mississippi Industrial and Tech- 
The 1960 report of the Secretary of nological Research Commission; and Dr. Louis N. Wise, head, seed technology labora- 
Agriculture now is available. The current tory, Mississippi Experiment Station, State College, also spoke to the group. 
agricultural situation is reviewed and : 
Department work discussed. Benson's Acreage Deadlines Set ers to release cotton allotments to county 
views about the future of agriculture ASC Committees. Acreage may be re- 
also are presented. This report may be Feb. 17 in the eastern part of the allocated to other farms up to March 17 
obtained from USDA Office of Informa- state, and March 1 in the western part, in eastern counties, and March 31 in 
tion, Washington 25. are deadlines for South Carolina farm- western South Carolina. 


D&PL* COTTONS HAVE 


SO vears in the cotton business, including 48 years of vigorous 
Research and Quality Control have given DAPL COTTONS the 
qualities that make more money for the grower and have more 
advantages for the ginner and spinner. You get RECORD 
YIELDS cover 4 bales mm some areas) GREATER TURNOUT 
(36% two 40% >: BETTER GRADE (see below): FIBER QUAI 

ITY that spinners want, with 16” to 1-3 32° staple and 


Micronaire suitable for a wide range of spinning purposes 


D&PL Breeder's Registered DELTAPINE SMOOTH LEAF 

The first cotton specitically designed for mechanical harvesting 
Earlier. higher vielding and with higher gin turnout than its parent, 
Deltapine 15. Its almost hairless leaves do not cling to lint as 


readily, PRODUCING THE CLEANEST COTTON EVER, up * 
to ‘4 to one full grade better than ordinary hairy varieties Re j— 
D&PL Breeder's Registered D&PL Breeder's Registered 


DELTAPINE 15 FOX 4 


Early maturing and the most tol- 


Standard of the cotton industry — crant of all D.&P.L.Co, varieties Breeder's — COTTON SEED 


to Fusarium and Verticitlium wilt 
and faverite of cotton farmers Maintains high yield (comparable 
. to Deltapine Smooth Leaf and DELTA & PINE LAND CO., Scott, Mississippi 


* because of its ability to 
other competitive varieties) in 


produce under adverse conditions humid or arid areas, 


Celebrating Our 50th Anniversary 


‘an x | | =) Reserve your D&PL Seed NOW! 


Trade-Mark of D.&P.L Ca, 
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In New Orleans, Feb. 20-21 


Tenth Cottonseed Processing Clinic 


HE TENTH ANNIVERSARY of the make an anniversary address at the open- 
annual Cottonseed Processing Clinic ing of the 1960 event, at the USDA 
will be observed Feb. 20-21 in New Or- Laboratory. 
leans with special ceremonies. USDA, J. H. Brawner, Southern Cotton Oil Di- 
through its Southern Utilization Research vision, Hunt Foods and Industries, and 
and Development Division, and Missis- R. M. Persell, USDA, are co-chairmen of 
sippi Valley Oilseed Processors Associa- the pregram committee. Brawner, then 
tion are sponsors of the yearly study and with Western Cottonoil Co. at Abilene, 
discussion of cottonseed processing Texas, was on the program at the initial 
Robert F. Patterson of Trenton, Tenn., Clinic. 
one of the oil mill operators active in As he did 10 years ago, Dr. C. H. 
the Clinic since it began in 1950, will Fisher, director of USDA's Southern Di- 


ROBERT F. PATTERSON 


vision, will welcome the cottonseed proc- 
essors and others attending. 

The program on Monday morning, Jan. 
20, will center around the handling of 
cottonseed prior to processing. 

The morning’s program will close with 
a panel discussion moderated by A. Cecil 
Wamble, of the Texas Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

Cottonseed oil is the topic for the Mon- 
day afternoon session, presided over by 
Persell. 

The first scheduled talk, “An Analysis 
of Future Markets for Cottonseed Oil,” 
will be by O. C. Hester, of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

W. A. Pons, Jr., of the Southern Divi- 
sion, will report recent findings on the 
improvement of color in cottonseed oil, 
and Brawner will report for the Commit- 
tee on Hidden Oil Losses. He also will 
moderate the panel discussion which 
rounds out the afternoon program. 

On Tuesday, nutritional properties of 
cottonseed meal is to be the general sub- 
ject, with Noland F. Howard, Yazoo Val- 
ley Oil Mill, Ine... Greenwood, Miss., as 
chairman. 

“The Nutritive Value of Cottonseed 
Meal” will be the topic for V. L. Framp- 
ton, of the Southern Division. 

W. G. Quinn, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will speak on “Protein 
Control,” and Richard A. Phelps, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Dallas, on the amine treatment of cotton- 

with. at DUO WRAP seed meals. Dr. Phelps also will moderate 
the panel discussion. 

JUTE BAGGING The formal program will close with 
committee reports and other business. In 
the afternoon the visitors will tour the 
Laboratory and confer with members on 
the staff. 


DUO-WRAP is tough — rugged — durable. This superior, close-woven 

bagging withstands hard use and rough wear... has extra strength 

for cleaner, stronger bales... gives maximum protection from Oklahoma Co-op Ginners 
weather. DUO-WRAP is available in five types, each having specifica- Schedule Meeting 
tions of length, width and 

: Jklahoma Cooperative Ginners 

Gosigned Association, will hold its annual 

dividual requirements. meeting in Hobart, Okla., Feb. 14. 

The American Legion Building will 

NEW 2-18. OPEN WEAVE be headquarters for the one-day 

BAGGING ALSO AVAILABLE meeting. R. S. Morgan, manager, 

Farmers Union Co-op Gin, Man- 
STOCKS MAINTAINED IN TEXAS, NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA. gum, is Association secretary. 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS. 
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SEED 


1. EASY TO ASSEMBLE 


With concrete footings poured, as few as 4 
men can completely erect a Wonder State 
Seed House in only 4 days! Wonder State 
Seed Houses are also easily dismantled and 
re-located. Easy-to-follow instructions are 
furnished . . . or, if you prefer, Wonder State 
will recommend a local authorized erector. 


2. ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
eliminates fire hazard; means lower insurance 
rates (compared to wood and iron-clad seed 
houses)! Little or no maintenance is re- 
quired! No danger of cave-in from rotting 
timbers! 


3. ACCESS DOOR AND CATWALK 


for safety and convenience! 


4, EXCLUSIVE RACK AND PINION 
ACTION HOPPER DOOR 

features large (42x 32”) free-flow opening in 

each hopper. Makes it easier, quicker, far 

more efficient to load out seed. 


5. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ANYWHERE 

Shipped in compact KD (knocked-down) 

package. Shipping weight: 20,000 pounds. 

(Double hopper model). 


6. OPTIONAL ACCESSORIES 


Wonder State Seed Houses are pre-punched 
for quick and easy installation of custom 
seed hopper, and shed for trailer storage! 


7. OFF-SEASON STORAGE 


Store valuable planting seed without de- 
linting or treating. Also ideal for grain 
storage. Safe from rodents. 


‘Available in single hopper models of any multiple #5 ton capacity per hopper. 


Place your order today by wating or caling collect CEdar 275 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING co. 
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To Be in Vemphis mus, Harold Osborne, Continental, all Wharton, secretary, Tennessee Agricul- 
of Memphis. Dick Shelburne of Hard- tural Council, were guests at the meeting. 


é r wicke-Etter and Gordon Walton, of John Details as to plans for schools will 
Ginning Schools Set E. Mitchell Co., were unable to attend. be announced soon. 
Other committee members represent- 

For Feb. 20-21 ing sponsoring organizations included 
PLANS for schools for cotton gin opera "Waring Hazel. 1960 Ginners of Year 
tors at Memphis on Feb. 20-21 have been}, 'Tenne see Ginners tion: 
announced by the sponsoring organiza- RF ith, “ H. Named by States 


Delta Council of Mississippi; Harvey P. 


oe oh oa ae. facturers. USDA Grant, Jr., Louisiana Delta Council; State ginning associations are selecting 
in machinery manutacturers, VOD. David Chandler, Arkansas Extension their 1960 Ginner of the Year and their 
q and state extension services and ginning Service: Clyde Bryson, Mississippi Ex- nominees for the Horace Hayden Memo- 
‘nd cotton Industry groups in five states tension Service; James A. Mullins, Ten- rial Trophy, presented annually to the 
(Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Mis-  nessee Extension Service. A. M. Pendle- National Ginner of the Year by National 
our! and rennessee ) cooperate in spon- ton, USDA Extension Service, served Cotton Ginners Association. 
ring the schools. the committee as coordinator; and Clyde To date, the following states have 
Committee members who attended the Griffin represented the U.S. Ginning chosen outstanding ginners: 
Mi mphis planning session included Joe Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss. Alabama-Florida—H. E. Donaldson 
Laney, Murray Co., Pat Collins, Lum- Wayne Griggs, president, and Rita of Opp. 


Georgia—P. R. Smith of Winder. 
North Carolina W. J. Long, Jr., of 


YOUR FIRST COST YOUR LAST Drake of Blen- 


heim. 

With The All New Oklahoma—M. L. Williams of Elk 
City. 

N Py Texas—Peary Wilemon of Maypearl. 

A L § * ST E E L The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press will 


publish biographical sketches of each 


1°60 Ginner of the Year as information 
is received. 

In the case of Peary Wilemon, Texas 
Ginner of the Year, the information was 
published on Jan. 7 in a feature article. 


COTTON WAGON e Memphis Board 


No w Sivies Elects Coors 
2 GILES A. COORS, JR., Fred Lovitt & 


6 For Cotton Pullers Co., was elected president of Memphis 


: : Board of Trade on Jan. 14. He succeeds 
Mechanical Pickers Tobias of Goldenrod Oil Meal 
Dienell of Allied Mills, Ine. 

Directors chosen were Tobias, W. R. 
% 6-bale capacity of machine- Flippin of Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Jack 
picked cotton. Z. Gordon of Continental Grain Co., 
op H. Maney Heckle of Heckle Brothers, 
*% Unique single beam construction. Cary Humphries of Cargill, Inc., W. K. 
Martak of Southern Cotton Oil Co., James 
*& 1x 2—14 gauge fabric wire sides f.o.b. W. Phelan of Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., 

and floor; galvanized for maxi- . : and H. O. Toler, broker. 

mum protection, Sudan, Texas, 


% Floor heavily braced to prevent in lots of 5 or more, 1961 Edition 
possible sagging. 
Complete B 
w® 12,000 Ib. capacity (depending with Ginners Red k 


Published 


on tires used). 


% Side boards easily removed, and Bed, Chassis, Floor, Tires, Tubes .. . Texas Cotton Ginners Association has 
{ wagons can be stacked on one “Ready to Roll.” published the 1961 Ginners Red Book. 
for transporting behind a This directory lists gins in Texas, 
pick-up. Arizona, California and New Mexico and 


contains other information useful to any- 
one associated with the ginning business 
in the Southwest. Copies may be obtained 
for $25 from Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association, 3724 Race Street, Dallas. 


In Dallas 
Esteve Heads Exchange 


F. Javier Esteve, vice-president of 


% Unexcelled turning radius— 
on 18°—5th wheel. 


Trails perfectly and easily. 


*% Painted with best quality 
paint. 


% Field-tested and proven! 


rY Esteve Brothers & Co., has been elected ss 
TERMS AVAILABLE FOR GINNERS president of Dallas Cotton Exchange. bs 
Regular Financing or A. Starke Taylor, Jr., Starke Taylor & a 


Lease Purchase Plan Co., was named vice-president. 


@ M. HUGHES, Greer, 5.C., 
longtime leader in cottonseed processing, 


NIX IMPLEMENT COMPANY Confer: 


Sudan, Texas Phone 3581 ence. 
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In San Joaquin 
Irrigation Water Low 


Water storage in California’s San 
Joaquin Valley is at low levels, federal- 
state agencies report. 

Above normal precipitation will be 
needed this spring to prevent shortages 
of water for 1961 cotton and other crops. 


Canvas Awnings Promoted 


Using the theme, “It’s a Good Deal 
To Sell Canvas Awning,” National Cotton 
Council and Canvas Awning Institute 
sponsored an exhibit at the National 
Swimming Poo! Institute meeting in 
Dallas during January. Fisher Rhymes 
and Marion McAuley of the Council 
were in charge of the exhibit. 


Safflower Oil Used 


USDA Develops Frozen 
Salad Dressing 


USDA is developing a salad dressing 
that will not separate if it is frozen 
and thawed. 

Safflower oil, fresh egg yolks and rice 
flour are used in a mixture that has 
remained stable when frozen to 10° Fah- 
renheit, but zero temperature stability 
is the goal of researchers. 


@ L. G. BLACK, president, Ark- 
Mo Plant Food Co., who also has ginning 
interests, has distributed a clever and 
amusing “Progress Report” about his 
firm. Illustrations and text parody elab- 
orate reports issued by many companies. 


e Williams Re-elected 
In North Carolina 


W. S. WILLIAMS, JR., was re-elected 
president of North Carolina Cotton Pro- 
motion Association on Jan. 16 at the an- 
nual meeting in Raleigh. (Williams is 
author of the article on Page 12 of this 
issue.) 

F. H. Heidelberg is executive vice- 
president of the state organization work- 
ing in behalf of cotton. 

Hervey Evans, Jr., was elected vice- 
president; and T. H. LeCroix was _ re- 
elected treasurer. 

Approximately 350 producers and other 
cotton industry representatives attended 
the Raleigh meeting. 


@ W. W. DEUPREE, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., was elected first vice- 
president of Memphis Cotton Exchange, 
as HUGH FRANCIS, Hugh Francis & 
Co., became president, succeeding BERRY 
B. BROOKS. 


In Arizona 
Eastland To Speak 


Senator James O. Eastland of Missis- 
sippi will be a guest speaker Feb. 21 at 
the annuai meeting of Arizona Cotton 
Growers Association in Phoenix. 

Executive Vice-President E. S. Me- 
Sweeney says that another guest speaker 
and discussions of Association activities 
will be on the program. 


@s. L. KOPALD, Jr... HumKo, 
Memphis, has been elected a director of 
Union Planters National Bank. 


® States Urge Farmers 
To Release Acreage 


CHECKING against possible loss of 
cotton acreage, states throughout the 
Belt, in special meetings and news re- 
leases, are urging farmers to release 
unused acreage. 


@ ALABAMA held a state-wide 
cotton meeting at Auburn University 
recently where regulations governing 
release and reassignment of cotton acre- 
age were reviewed. Research develop- 
ments and the state’s educational program 
also were discussed. 


MIssissipP!I cotton leaders 
have launched a drive similar to last 
year’s which resulted in reapportioning 
about 182,759 acres. Officials estimate 
the 1960 campaign added $25 to $30 


million to the state’s economy. The Mis- 
sissippi program was outlined by B. F. 
Smith in the Jan. 7 issue of The Press. 


e NORTH CAROLINA promotion 
is discussed in detail on Page 12 of this 
issue, 


@ SOUTH CAROLINA growers, 
told that approximately 100,000 more 
acres could have been planted in 1960, 
are being cautioned to take steps to 
protect their allotments. Clemson College 
Agricultural Economist Dr. M. C. 
Rochester has stressed that there are 
farms in almost every county where 
farmers want to grow cotton and can 
grow it profitably. 


@ EZRA TAFT BENSON, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, has been 
elected a director of Corn Products Co. 


year. 


to steam per hour. 


poles. 


Thanks @ee 


For Last Year’s Business 


We know that some of you did very good and some bad 
—and are still having weather problems—but this 
year’s crop is soon to be on the way ... so another 


Basically we are army surplus dealers and Poly Glick 
irrigation tubing manufacturers. We just purchased 
a number of new DeVilbiss steam cleaners with stain- 
less steel coils from the government, which we offer 
at only $450. They will generate 100 gallons of water 


Then we also have new Alemite 50 pound capacity hand- 
operated lubricating bucket pump with 10’—4,” LD. 
hose for only $35 (cost government $127). 


Have most sizes in gasoline, diesel and electric motors; 
chain hoists, light plants, draglines, bulldozers, trail- 
ers, tools, tarps, 4” flex-steel tubing, ete. 


Plenty of nets with camouflage for cattle, turkey, hog, 
or building shade, and those without for Poly hold- 


down, cotton holddown, cargo separation, etc. Drop 
us a line or come and see us—and bring your fishing 


Write for List 


GLICK TWINS 


Phone STerling 7-1362 — Pharr, Texas 
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PICTURED HERE are some of the leaders who will partici- 
pate in the Southeastern Gin Suppliers Exhibit in Atlanta in 
February. The picture on the left shows, left to right, Georgia 
Ginners Association officers: P. R. Smith, president, C. W. 


In Atlanta, Feb. 6-7 


Ginners’ Exhibit Plans Completed 


ORE EXHIBITS 
and a program 


i 


memft 
pre 
abama 


Pure 


sponsors the exhibit, will meet on Tues- 
day afternoon. 


Entertainment 


The annual banquet, followed by 
dancing, will be held Tuesday evening 
in the Georgian Ballroom. There will 
be a guest speaker. 

A complimentary breakfast for the 
ladies will start at 9 a.m. Tuesday in 
Room 1015. 


At Markets 
Swamped by Soybeans 


Trading in soybeans, including specula- 
tion by the public, has swamped firms 
on the Chicago Board of Trade recently. 

A staff article in The Wall Street 
Journal on Jan. 13 told of commodity 
firm employees working steadily for 39 
hours to keep up with soybean trading. 
Soybean trading was switched to the 
wheat pit to handle the volume, which 
reached new highs. 


Connell, first vice-president; and Tom Murray, executive vice- 
president. Alabama Association President H. E. Donaldson and 
Oscar Hipp, first vice-president, are in the photo on the right. 
Carolinas Ginners Association is the third participating group. 


e Oilseeds Institute 
Plans Program 


INTERNATIONAL finance problems, 
the fats and oil outlook and other timely 
discussions will highlight the annual 
convention of the National Institute of 
Oilseed Products. 

T. Rocea, Jr., of Pacific Vegetable 

Corp., San Francisco, reports that 

Jan. 26-28 convention at the Ojai 
(Calif.) Valley Inn will include repre- 
sentatives from U.S., Europe and the 
Philippine Islands. 

Keynote speaker will be J. Howard 
Craven, senior economist, Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco, who will discuss 
international finance problems. 

Aspects of the world and U.S. fats 
and oil pictures will be outlined by 
Walter W. Sikes, director, Fats and Oils 
Division, USDA Foreign Agricultural 
Service; and James E. Thigpen, director, 
Oils and Peanut Division, USDA Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. 


Cetton Textiles 
Unfilled Orders Drop 


Mills’ unfilled orders for cotton textiles 
on Dec. 1 were the lowest in two years, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
reported. 


National Ginners To Meet with 
Louisiana-Mississippi Group 


ATIONAL COTTON GINNERS Asso- 

ciation has accepted an invitation to 
meet with Louisiana-Mississippi Ginners 
Association in the historic Vicksburg- 
Natchez area during the week of March 

The exact dates and details of the 
meeting will be announced soon, accord- 
ing to C. A. Harvin, Jr., Summerton, S.C., 
National Association president. 

J. H. Williams, Natchitoches, La., is 
first vice-president of the national organ- 
ization; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., 
is a past president; and many other gin- 
ners in the Midsouth area have been ac- 
tive in nationwide programs of the gin- 
ning industry. 

With Mississippi's centennial observ- 


ance of the War Between the States 
underway, the convention site is expected 
to be especially attractive to wives and 
families of ginners in other states, 
Louisiana-Mississippi Association offi- 
cials point out. They urge ginners to 
make the National Association meeting 
a vacation trip, and promise special en- 
tertainment features, as well as a busi- 
ness program of practical value to any 
ginner. 

Arrangements for the meeting will be 
discussed at a gathering in Memphis on 
Monday morning, Jan. 30, when ginner 
delegates and officers and directors of 
the National Association will meet at a 
complimentary breakfast. (See related 
article in this issue.) 
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of addresses on 
topics re! nterest to ginners are 
scheduled for the Southeastern Gin Suy 
pliers Exhibit, Feb. 6-7 at the Biltmore ; 
Hote Atlanta 
(at nas Ginners, Alabama-F lorida = 
Ginnet and Georgia Ginne! A <s0cla- 
aap tions w meet concurrently with the 
Exhibit Tor Murray. executive vice- 
pres ent of ti Alabama Florida and 
: Georgia groups, is in charge of the 
arrangements 
M. O’Tuel. president of Carolinas 
Ginners Association, w preside at the © 
opening ‘ m on Monday morning, | 
Feb. 6. Exhibits will be installed on 
Saturday and Sunday, with registra- 
tion starting at 2 p.m. Sunday 
Speakers at the Monday morning ses- 
sior nelude Georgia Lieutenant 
Governor Garland Byrd. who will wel- a 
come the visitors. P. R. Smith, president 
of Georgia Ginners Association, will oe 
respond to his welcome “es 
U.S. Senator Richard B Russt and 
Alabama State Senator R. G. Kendall * 
are scheduled to spea oa 
Separate meetings of the state asso- = 
ciations w be held Monday afternoon wey 
Room 6 has been reserved for the Ala 
bama-Florida group, Room HH for 
Georg Ginners and Room HEH for 
Carolinians 
Tuesday's Meeting 
; H. E. Donaldson, president of the 
\labama-F lorida Association, w pre 
le Tuesday morning 
Ernest irpenter, textile execu- 
tive from Greenwood, S.C., will speak : 
ems is being arranged for Tuesday ° 
morning Pane ers w ins ide 
( \ Harvin, nt of Nationa : 
Cotton Ginner ation: W 
Jr.. an A cotton producer; 
John Sanders, MM Food and Drug 
Administration; and Jin Luscombe, 
USDA Southeastern Ginning Labora 
ry 
Southeastern Ginners Council, wl ch 
18 
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YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED... 


to visit the Hardwicke-Etter exhibit in Atlanta's 
Biltmore Hotel while attending your annual meet- 
ing and the big Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit, February 5-6-7. 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY, REPRE 
SENTED BY CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN 
COMPANY, IS NOW SERVING GINNERS 
IN ALABAMA-FLORIDA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA e SOUTH CAROLINA 


e EAST TENNESSE e VIRGINIA 


The important benefits of the Hardwicke-Etter 
system of THINSTREAM Ginning are now available 
in your section of the Belt through Cen-Tennial 


Cotton Gin Company, of Columbus, Ga. 


Drop by our exhibit while in Atlanta. We think it 
will pay you to learn more about Hardwicke-Etter 
THINSTREAM Ginning and the fine ginning com- 
ponents that make this superior system possible. 
Hardwicke-Etter and Cen-Tennial representatives 
will be on hand to answer your questions and make 


you welcome. 


THINSTREAM! The system that measures up to your needs like no other! 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY + SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Southeastern Sales: Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Co., Columbus, Ga. 
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SOME OF THE COTTON LEADERS who were in Greenville, 
S.C... for the Beltwide Cotton Production-Mechanization Con- 
ference, Jan. 11-13, are shown in these pictures. At the regis- 
tration desk, in the picture on the left, are Warren E. Garner, 
USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Clemson, S.C.; Dalton E. 
Gandy. National Cottonseed Products Association, Ruston, La.;: 


and J. A. Mullins, 


National Cotton Council Photos 


Tennessee Extension ginning specialist, 
Jackson. A group of South Carolina producers and ginners is 
pictured at the right, as they made the tour of textile mills. 
Left to right are: Charles Plowden, Henry Everett, D. Leslie 
Tindal and C. A. Harvin, Jr., all from Summerton. Harvin is 
president of National Cotton Ginners Association. 


Production-Mechanization Problems 
Discussed at Beltwide Conference 


EETING AT THE CENTER of the South’s textile industry — in 
Greenville, S.C. -— the 1961 Beltwide Cotton Production Conference 
concentrated upon production and processing practices to assure quality 


fiber for best results at the mill door. 
“Cotton grown for highest loan value without regard to spinna- 


bility,” 
to abdication of the crop.” 


warned Fred B. Dent, Mayfair Mills president, “points ultimately 


But, George S. Buck of the Council staff told the Conference, no 
matter how much anyone wants to preserve and improve quality, the job 


“can't be done without knowing what quality is. 


Furthermore, USDA’s John E. Ross added, “textile mills and con- 
sumers must be willing to pay” for quality. 


More than 600 cot earch, exter 


aT istry represe! atives art 
it Jan l nference 
por DY h National m i! 
il iting groups. Headquarter 
vere at the Poinsett Hotel. Ma f the 
gistrant vent on a ! f arby 
i 
The f ving papers which were pre 
er it eprinte 
ind ad buted ft tr ( n is th 
ff i Summa Proceedir of the 
{ nf nee 


Opening Statement 
MJ. D. Hays, Chairman, Con- 


ference Steering Committee; 
Alabama Farm Bureau, 


Huntsville. 

We at fo nate Mat tne extile 
enter of the world—the Southea has 
} mn as the te for nd 
Beltw Cotton Pr n Mechaniza 
tion Confere As the program unfold 
I thin L e that the plannir m- 
nr ee has ne an excellent b of 


capitalizing on the unusual! opportunities 
provided by this setting. 


20) 


I'm especially pleased that arrange- 
ments have been made for a tour of mills 
in the area. This tour will give us a 
better understanding of mill operations 
and problems, particularly as they are 
affected by cotton quality. 

I think we'll agree that this is cer- 
tainly a worthwhile objective. After all, 
mills are cotton’s primary customers. 
Cotton has to get through the mill door 
before it can move into retail channels 
And the more we, who depend upon 
otton for livelihood, can learn about 
mills and what they need in a fiber, the 
better job we can do of providing them 
a desirable raw product for their busi 
ness. 

Quality is no stranger to conferences 
on production and mechanization. It has 
been emphasized in the past—and justi- 
fiably so. There have been discussions 
of what quality means to mills—what 
quality mills want in a fiber and why 
they want it—and other related subjects. 
These presentations have been excellent 
and I’m sure those of us who had the 
opportunity to hear them learned a lot. 

gut in addition to hearing newest 
deas concerning these subjects today, 
we'll actually observe and study cotton 
spinning and weaving. We'll also see 
bleaching, printing and finishing. As we 
observe these processes and hear them 


described, we'll be able to better under- 
stand why quality is so vitally important. 
Since synthetic fibers also will be spun, 
we'll get a first-hand look at the per- 
formance of our competition. 


Any questions will be cleared up just 
prior to the tour by John Wigington of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute. Mr. Wigington and ACMI are to 
be commended for their effort in making 
the tour possible. 


I don’t mean to infer that our pro- 
yram is to be devoted entirely to quality. 
Cotton must also be competitive in price. 
And this surely means we must search 
out and exploit every opportunity for 
cutting production and handling costs. 


During the course of this meeting we’l! 
hear the discussions of ways to do this 
through improved use of agricultural 
chemicals, and better control of insects, 
diseases and weeds. Current practices as 
well as new developments that hold 
promise for the future will be discussed. 


As the program develops around the 
theme “ways to cut costs and improve 
quality,” I think we'll see some real 
possibilities for improving the competi- 
tive position of cotton fiber and the pro- 
fit position of cotton producers. Certain- 
ly we've already come a long way—and 
fortunately so. But we can’t rely on past 
programs to meet future problems. We 
have to keep moving. And we can if we'll 
get behind our research programs to 
bring them up to really adequate levels 
and if we'll develop educational programs 
to get the information where it’s needed. 

Before going ahead with the program, 
I would like to pay tribute to the five 
technical groups which have been meet- 
ing for the last two days. The groups 
include entomologists, engineers, physio- 
logists, the Cotton Disease Council, and 
the Cotton Improvement Conference. 
Much of the information reported during 
this conference will have originated in 
these technical sessions. 
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lover MEAL COOLER 


PATE 


cools with 
natural air! 


Simplest, most efficient meal 
cooler on the market 


Ideal for soy bean, cottonseed 
or any type meal 


Cools up to 300 tons of soy- 
bean meal in a 24-hour day 


Thoroughly tested—proved 
outstanding 


Lowest first cost—easy to install 


Completely dependable—grav- 
ity flow to discharge 


Lowest operating, maintenance 
cost—cools with natural, avail- 
able air 


It’s simple! Efficient! Economical! Meal is gravity-fed through screened 
chutes as cooling air passes through louvers to reduce meal temperature 
by as much as 85 to 120 . Low in cost. Shipped assembled — easy to 
install with only four foundation bolts. Thoroughly tested, Proved by far 
your best buy for continuous cooling of any meal, 


Contact your French representative or 
write for complete information and prices. 


MACHINERY 
PIQUA, OHIO. U.S.A. 
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Quality Requirements 
of Cotton Mills 


Wi Fred B. Dent, President, 
Mayfair Mills, Arcadia, S. C. 


Cotton quality elements needed by 
mills are as important to spinning and 
weaving as are weather and fertilizer 
to the cotton producer, or as machinery 
to the ginner. We could do a job without 
them, but not a competitive or acceptable 


When mills talk of cotton quality ele- 
ments, they refer only to “spinnability” 
of fiber. This characteristic has no rela- 


tionship to traditional government stand- 
ards for grade and staple. 


Competition Is Keen 


Cotton fabrics are in a_ continuing 
struggle in textile markets of this nation 

and the world—for orders in competi 
tion with fabrics made from man-made 
fibers and paper and plastic products. 
The continuation of the King Cotton era 
upon which so many of us depend for a 
livelihood, is related solely to maintain- 
ing markets for cotton fiber. 

At the turn of this century over 90 
percent of the fiber consumed in this 
country was cotton. Today this has fallen 
to about 65 percent. This decline can be 
arrested through cooperative action by 
all interested parties and well directed 
research at each level throughout the 
industry. 


SAMUEL JACKSON 


MOISTURE CONTROL SYSTEM 


FOR BETTER QUALITY GINNING 


After adequate drying to obtain best grades, the Jackson Moisture Control System 
supplies the moisture needed to strengthen dry, brittle fibers and thus prevent dam- 
age from gin and lint cleaner saws. The staple length is preserved along with the 
inherent qualities of the cotton, resulting in a product of greater market value. 
Samuel Jackson Moisture Control Systems are now in use in many of the country's 


leading gins. 


DRY AIR 
INTAKE 


The first proven successful cotton gin humidification 
system. Increases the moisture content of seed cotton 
by 2% or more by blowing a large volume of warm 


humid air through the extractor-feeders 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
Cnt G 

ALLIED SPECIALTIES CO 
4 


TEKAS 


A 


A 


' 
Positive ly eliminates 
static ele etricity. 


WARM HUMID AIR 
TO FEEDERS 


REMOTE OPERATING 
CONTROL 


“SAMUEL JACKSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 


5007, 
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Lubbock, Texas 


PO 5-661). 


Next Conference 
At Memphis 


The 1962 Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction-Mechanization Conference 
will return to Memphis, where the 
meeting traditionally is held in 
alternate years. Preliminary meet- 
ings of associated committees and 
groups will start on Jan. 8, with 
the Conference sessions continuing 
through Jan. 12. The Peabody will 
be headquarters. 


Research and fiber technology have 
far exceeded grade and staple classifica- 
tions for directing ginners and producers 
to the most desirable fiber character- 
istics. This is proven by the now famous 
Joanna Mills spinning test which showed 
that the direct labor mill cost of spinning 
a poorly ginned Middling cotton could 
be reduced by 47 percent in going from 
a properly ginned Low Middling Plus 
grade. The combined net cotton and la- 
bor cost obtained by such a change of 
fiber qualities was a reduction of 20 per- 
cent. 

Current chemical finishes applied to 
cotton fabrics to impart characteristics 
which make them competitive with man- 
made fiber fabrics, frequently cost twice 
as much as the unfinished fabrics. A 
converter of fabrics must have faith in 
the fabric he buys before making such 
an investment in an expensive chemical 
finish. Such faith is founded on fibers 
with characteristics of good spinning 
value, not on the aesthetic values ascrib- 
ed by government classification. 


What Do Mills Need? 


@ STAPLE LENGTH—First, mills 
need cotton fiber of adequate staple 
length. This term also means uniformity 
of length. Prior to mechanization of har- 
vesting and ginning, “classer’s call” of 
staple length was the controlling index. 
Mills have now found that two other 
measures are useful and important. 
These can be determined by instruments. 

1. Upper half mean length 

2. Percentage of fibers one-half inch 
and shorter. 

Staple length controls the size yarn 
a mill can produce as well as the length 
of the yarn. Without adequate strength 
in its component yarns, a fabric is un- 
merchandisable in this period of critical 
inspection. Efficiency and mill costs also 
are directly related to uniformity of 
staple length. 

Mills have found that both of these 
indexes are higher at gins which prevent 
over-drying and over-machining. Conse- 
quently, they are aware of gins’ equip- 
ment, and screen offerings on moisture 
and short fiber content. A moisture con- 


tent of less than five percent is a danger 


signal, as is a short fiber content of 
12 percent. 


@ FINENESS — Another charac- 
teristic mills generally check is fineness 
as measured by the Micronaire. For eco- 
nomical operation and uniform, high 
quality products, control of micronaire 
is essential . . . And man-made fibers 
are 100 percent uniform which affords 
challenging competition. 

To obtain required micronaire limits, 
mills seek territories which can satisfy 
their needs, and focus buying there. They 
also specify certain micronaire limits in 
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purchasing from shippers, 
them to do the same. 

Control of neps and uniformity of yarn 
strength are seriously affected by 
micronaire. Micronaire also controls to 
a large degree cotton’s affinity for ab- 
sorbing dyes. Non-uniform blending of 
cotton can cause unacceptable variations 
in dyed yarns and fabrics. 


thus forcing 


A 


1s 


@ Fiser STRENGTH third 
characteristic sought by mills fiber 
strength. A strong chain cannot be fash- 
ioned with weak links. So it is with 
yarns. They are no stronger than the 
fibers from which they are spun. Today’s 
chemical finishes demand even stronger 
fabrics, which requires good yarns. So, 
you can readily appreciate the importance 
of this characteristic. 

To obtain proper fiber strength, mills 
search the belt for cotton with adequate 
“Pressleys” before buying and specify 
limits in contracts with shippers.A break 


of 80,000 pounds P.S.I. or greater is 
satisfactory for most fabrics. 
UNCONTAMINATED The 


fourth characteristic sought by mills is 
a catch-all category we might call “un- 
contaminated.”” This means free from 
harmful effects of disease, insect damage 
and contaminants sprayed by man. 

The disease referred to a fungus 
infection, found particularly in the rain 
grown areas, known as Cavitoma. This 
insidious infection can cripple mill opera- 
tion and raise costs to a staggering 
degree if contaminated cotton is not fed 
very sparingly into a mix. 

To avoid Cavitoma, cotton 
from areas not afflicted 
a great achievement for rain grown 
areas when a strain of cotton bred 
free from susceptibility to this fiber dis- 
ease, 


Is 


mills buy 
It will be 


Is 


Insect damage to fiber is found in the 
form of excretion known as honey dew, 
which is found in irrigated areas. Fibers 
so damaged stick to processing machin- 
ery to the detriment of efficient mill 
operation and quality yarns. 

When mills find this in an area they 
curtail purchases there in favor of areas 
free of honey dew. 

Contaminants sprayed by man includ 
defoliants, additives and oils from pick- 
ers and gins. These cause fibers to pro- 
cess improperly to the detriment of cost, 
quality and saleability of yarn or fabrics. 
Mills simply cannot afford to purchase 
cotton in areas where such malpractices 
are prevalent. 


Can Be Controlled 


These are the four main cotton quality 
elements related to spinnability that mills 
seek in purchasing cotton. All are sub- 
ject to control through research at the 
breeder level, proper selection of seed 
by the grower, improved harvesting tech- 
niques and controlled ginning. 

For the sake of strengthening cotton's 
position, we spinners urge segments of 
the industry active in areas relating to 
these matters to rededicate your research 
activities and to call upon us for 
operative efforts where desirable. 
Through such efforts consumption of 
cotton can be stimulated permanently. 
With constantly improving products we 
can not only hold markets, but expand 
them. 

Cotton grown for the highest loan 
value disregarding spinnability no- 
thing more than a plea for charity and 
points ultimately to abdication of King 
Cotton in favor of a monarch who will 


is 


work for his people rather than riding 
on their bare backs! 

The challenge, resources, knowledge, 
opportunity and need are before us. Let 
us renew our determination to join hands 
and move forward in concerted action 
for the well-being of the American cotton 


industry. 


Cotton Quality in 


Perspective 


BB George S. Buck, Jr., Assist- 
ant to the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent for Research, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis. 


The ultimate solution of the quality 
problem will depend on the industry's 
attitude toward that problem. That's 
why it’s so important to place it in true 
perspective. 

The expression used so much the past 
six or eight years—“gin damage’’—can 
be very misleading. Of course there 
such a thing as gin damage—there 
always has been. But we can’t consider 
only what happens to cotton during 
ginning to affect its spinning perform- 
ance and strength and appearance of 
yarns. While that is a part of the prob- 
lem it’s not all of it. And the problem is 
such that we cannot solve it piecemeal. 

A quality teens lem is inherently 
ciated with all technological advances in 
growing, harvesting, ginning, and mer- 
chandising. A quality problem is 
inherently associated with the advancing 
efficiency of mill operations, particularly 


Is 


asso- 


also 


spinning. We must look at the whole 

picture to get the right answer. 
Suppose nothing had changed in pro- 

duction, harvesting, and ginning. Also 


suppose mills had not made advances they 


have in higher spindle speeds, higher 
drafts, and bigger yarn packages. We 
still have a quality problem. Higher 
yarn tensions associated with increased 
spindle speed, bigger rings, or heavier 
travelers would inevitably show up dif- 
ferences in cottons not apparent to the 


classer, and which would not have been 
detec ted by less advanced and less exact- 
ing spinning conditions. 

I am not saying this is a mill problem. 
I am not saying the problems in this 
case would be the same as those we at 
having today. I am pointing out that 
changing technologies in cotton spinning, 
which have evolved concurrently with 
changes in production, harvesting, and 
ginning, have certainly intensified the 
quality problem associated with the 
latter. 

So, the 
obtaining 


is 
ana 


cotton quality problem 
dependable performance 
value, regardless of technology. It is 
also the problem of preserving those 
inherent qualities which make cotton a 
good spinning fiber and a valuable con- 
sumer product. 
National Cotton 
position that anything that 
affects the performance of cotton, or 
the confidence of our domestic and for- 
eign mill customers in American cotton, 
very serious. With the competition 
cotton faces, no other position would be 
conceivable. 


takes the 
adversely 


Council 


Is 


Complaints Are Legitimate 


We have 
complaints 


mill 
are 


into 
We 


looked carefully 
here and abroad. 
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convinced they are based on facts. We 
know they have been widespread. Amer- 
ican cotton cannot hold its present 
domestic and overseas markets with any- 
thing less than the maximum of. its 
inherent quality, properly identified in 
the market place. 


We have tried to get a more specific 
measure of the occurances and quantities 


of “problem” cotton. This is difficult 
when you lack real measures of quality. 
However, available data do shed some 


light. This information lends optimism on 
the quality of the bulk of our cotton. 

An analysis of USDA’s annual cotton 
quality surveys from 1946 to 1959 shows: 
Five percent increase in strength, a one- 
third drop in non-lint content, no deteri- 
oration in color, and nearly constant 
length. Cottons have become a_ little 
finer, but are in the desirable range. 
Until recently the trend in length uni- 
formity was upward. 

This means our cottons have 
to pot. In some ways they are 
better. 

In other 
room for concern. 
yarn appearance 
steadily downward. 
of this can be 
varieties, some 
due to changing 
ing and ginning. 

Another disturbing indication is 
decline in fiber length uniformity 
yarn strength the past four years. 


not gone 
getting 
pects, however, there is 
The past 15 years 
index trended 
While at least a part 
explained by shifts in 
of the trouble might be 
technologies of harvest- 


the 
and 


Preblem Indicator 


But these weighted averages don’t give 
enough information about the quantity 
of cotton which fails to live up to expect- 
ations. One factor many consider an 
important indicator of “problem” cotton 

short fiber content—will help us be 
more definite of this. 

The AMS reports for 1960 on Cotton 
Fiber and Processing Test Results include 
beth Suter Webb and Digital Fibrograph 
measurements of short fibers. While the 
relationship between the two measure- 
ments of fibers shorter than one-half 
inch not very most cottons fall 
into what mills have defined as a fairly 
reasonable range of short fibers—14 per- 
cent and under. However, some show up 
with 25 percent or more fibers less than 
one-half inch. Evidence indicates that 
these cottons can a gret deal of 
trouble for some 

Data furnished 
indicate that most 
tain an abnormal quantity of short 
fibers. However, a big shipment of 
questionable cotton occasionally shows up. 


good, 


cause 
mills. 
by a number 
cotton does 


of mills 
not con- 


One mill found 10.5 percent of 12,000 
bales of 1-116 inch cotton contained 
more than 14 pereent fibers one-half 


inch and shorter. In another lot of 10,000 
bales of one inch cotton checked by the 
same mill, about 45 percent of the bales 
had a short fiber content above 14 per- 
cent, and 17 percent of the bales had a 
short fiber content of 18 percent or more. 

However, high short fiber content may 
prove no disadvantage under certain 
mill processing conditions. Other factors 
can outweigh the influence of short 
fibers. There also is considerable natural 
variation in the short fiber content of 
cottons. Shorter staples normally have 
more fibers under a half inch than longer 


staple cottons Short fiber content, by 
itself, is not the final answer. 
In other words, we simply don’t have 


a quantitive measure of the quality prob- 


lem because we can’t yet adequately 
identify problem cottons. Test data indi- 
cate that most of our cottons are good. 
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The buyer who does the best job of 
quality identification will have the least 
trouble from problem cottons. 

What should we be looking for in 
research? What can happen to cotton in 
harvesting and ginning—and early stages 
of mill processing? 


Fiber Breakage 


First and most obvious is fiber break- 
age. A certain amount of fiber breakage 
occurs in all mechanical processing. In 
general, fiber breakage increases as the 
cotton is dried, and as the number and 
severity of mechanical operations 
increases F be? breakage Increases the 
short fiber content and shortens the 
effective staple length 

Data from a privately conducted har- 
vesting-ginning test in Texas last yea 
show that fine fibers obviously break 
more readily than coarse ones. 

Other changes also can occur in the 
iber. Its extensibility can be reduced 
vy mechanical working and overdrying, 
naking it more brittle. Cracks and frac- 
ures can be introduced, making it more 
subject to breakage. The waxy content 
f the fiber surface can be changed, 
conceivably in a way that can affect 
inter-fiber friction and cohesion. Fibers 
can be curled, twisted, and tangled into 


Each of these has already been demon- 
strated by research. The problem now 
to sort them all out and determine 


their relative influence on processing and 


Trash Content 


y effect with which we 
“d is what happens to 
ed particles, etc. Evi- 
at leaf particles, reduced 


action, are 


iring m processing 
than the same quantity of leaf in larger 
particles. Thus two cottons having the 
same grade index may produce yarns 
having significantly different leaf or 
trash content. This is particularly serious 
for mills which sell grey goods. It is 
therefore a greater problem in Europe 
because of less vertical mill integratior 


Yardstick of Quality 


The more we learn about quality, the 
ker we can solve the quality prob- 


en Chances seem excellent that we can 


characterize cotton with about five 
property measurements. These could be 
ised either as a supplement or substitute 
to the cotton classer’s evaluation.Likely 


measurements are: 


Measurement of 


@ FINENESS 


fineness has already been pretty well 
worked out. It can be applied to each 
bale. Mills have now learned more about 
ising fineness measurements and adapt 
ing be th fine and coarse cottons to mixes 
While we can improve present test 
methods and present knowledge of fine- 
ness, the biggest part of this job is done 

a LENGTH (otton classers are 
quick and reasonably accurate, but they 
tend to become subjective about staple 
ength. Biggest shortcomings of classers’ 
staple is, however, that it doesn't pro- 
vide adequate information on fiber 
length distribution. Short fiber content 


isn't the final answer to quality, but it 
s very important. Something bigger than 
aple is badly needed 

gital Fibrograph is fast and 
Dut not always as accurate 
as we would like. New methods for meas- 
uring short fibers are under development, 
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and one is now commercially available. 
tesearch being sponsored by a number 
of organizations, including our own, 
points to the ultimate availability of a 
length and length distribution test which, 
like air-flow methods for fineness, can 
be applied to every bale. 


@ STRENGTH It is still not 
certain that a fiber strength test on 
every bale is necessary. For merchandis- 
ing it would be desirable; strength tests 
from composite samples may serve most 
mill purposes. 

Present strength testing methods are 
not rapid enough to be applied to each 
bale. They also could stand improvement 
in dependability and accuracy. Automatic 
strength measuring methods, rapid 
enough to be applied to each bale, mav 
follow not long after that for length 
measurement. 


@ TRASH CONTENT and Trash 
Character—Visual examination of trash 
doesn't provide enough information, and 
isn’t sufficiently dependable. Scanning 
methods may eventually tell enough about 
both trash content and character. How- 
ever, it may prove necessary to actually 
remove the trash from cotton, not only 
to measure content, but also for ease of 
removability. The Shirley Analyser is 
too slow, and only measures total content. 
Some progress has been made on methods 
to measure content and character. 


@ Qvatity “X"'— It’s too early 
yet to tell whether this can be one meas- 
urement, or whether we must measure 
several “X” qualities. Certainly neps are 
important, but so far we don’t have a 
good way to measure neps in raw cotton. 
Color may be of some significance. Sur- 
face frictional character seems a good 
possibility. 

Do we need all of these measurements 
to solve the quality problem? 

Very likely we do, to solve it. If mills 
are to avoid problem cottons, they need 
to identify them. And if mills are to get 
the maximum from any cotton, they need 
to know as much as possible about all 
of its properties. They need to unir- 
stand how these properties will affect 
their processing operations and _ their 
varns and fabrics. 

And naturally the producer and ginner 
can’t do the optimum job of supplying 
quality cottons until they know what 
quality is. When top quality gets the top 
price, we will have all the incentive 
needed to produce quality cottons. 

jut we don't want to wait until we 
get this whole job done before making 
progress, before improving our cotton. 
With information we now have on effects 
of overdrying and overmachining, pro- 
gress has been made. Ginners have paid 
much more attention to moisture control, 
seed cotton grouping, and preventing 
overdrying. Producers are taking greater 
care in picking cotton clean and dry, 
so less drying and machining are needed. 


Over the Hump 


There is much encouragement for the 
belief that we have passed the quality 
“hump”. Educational programs are pay- 
ing off. Our entire industry is quality 
conscious, and that state of mind itself 
will give tremendous boost to all quality 
preservation and improvement efforts. 

But understanding cotton is still the 
key. No matter how much each segment 
of the cotton industry wants to preserve 
and improve quality, the job can’t be 
done without knowing what quality is. 
And to buy and sell cotton on one basis, 


while expecting performance on another, 
seems unthinkable. 

The cotton quality problem, viewed in 
its true perspective, boils down to the 
problem of true quality identification. 
When that concept is finally accepted 
by our industry, the quality problem 
will be well on the way to being solved. 


Report on Quality 


Evaluation 


WH Dr. W. T. Pentzer, Director, 
Market Quality Research Division, 
AMS-USDA, Washington. 


Spinning has been completed on the 
following experimental lots of cotton dur- 
ing the 14 months that the Clemson 
Pilot Spinning Laboratory has been oper- 
ating: 


California Test 


The 1958 California test was a co- 
operative project with the Shafter, Calif. 
Experiment Station, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, local producers and 
ginners, and USDA. 

A total of 16 bales (four-bale replica- 
tions) were used in these drying and 
cleaning tests. Extra drying, using outlet 
temperatures of 201 degrees F. and inlet 
temperatures of 260 to 270 degrees F., 
resulted in 8.1 percent short fibers (one- 
half inch or less) as compared with 7.1 
percent in cotton dried with ambient air 
of 26 percent r.h. and 95 degrees F. 
Normal drying, 180 degrees F. outlet 
and 230 degrees F. inlet, had 7.5 percent 
short fibers. The extra drying before 
ginning resulted in yarn of a lower break 
factor than normal or ambient air 
drying. In spinning, ends down averaged 
42 per thousand spindle hours as compar- 
ed with 30 and 31 in the cottons not 
subjected to as much drying. 

The conclusion from this test was that 
low temperature drying or no heat at all 
was preferable to extra drying. Lint 
cleaning had little effect on fiber prop- 
erties and spinning performance. A full 
report has been prepared for publication 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Robinsonville Test 


The 1958 Robinsonville test was a 
ginning-spinning study made in coopera- 
tion with the Stoneville, Miss., ginning 
laboratory. In this study were 42 bales 
of cotton, 36 machine-picked and six 
hand-picked. The 36 bales comprising 
three-bale replications were ginned under 
12 gin conditions representing elaborate 
and moderate overhead cleaning, high 
and low moisture and none, one and two 
lint cleaners. The six bales of hand-pick- 
ed cotton composed of three-bale repli- 
cations were ginned under two extreme 
conditions: (1) low moisture, elaborate 
overhead and two lint cleaners, and (2) 
high moisture, moderate overhead and 
no lint cleaners. 

Ends down for the 40’s yarn ranged 
from a low of 26 per 1,000 hours, aver- 
age of three lots, in both of the hand- 
picked lots, to as high as 71 average in 
one of the high moisture lots of machine- 
picked cotton. Spinning performance was 
significantly better in the low moisture 
lots (2.0 to 3.0 percent at the lint slide) 
than in the high moisture lots (5.0 to 9.0 
percent). The only lot with high moisture 
that spun well was the hand-picked lot. 
The percentage of short fibers less than 
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one-half inch was greatest in cotton ex- 
posed to the greatest amount of gin 
drying, as was anticipated. This was true 
of both hand-picked and machine-picked. 
_For some unexplained reason, spin- 
ning performance was better in the cotton 
exposed to more drying, having 10.3 to 
12.6 percent short fibers, than in the 
cotton exposed to less heat, having short 
fibers ranging from 8.5 to 10.3 percent. 
A report of the spinning tests and cor- 
related fiber properties is being prepar- 
ed. Weaving of this test will be under- 
taken this year by contract with Clemson. 


Oil Contamination Tests 


Oil contamination was investigated as 
a possible cause of the unexpected spin- 
ning performance of the low moisture 
cotton in the Robinsonville tests, but no 
positive evidence was obtained. A sepa- 
rate small spinning test on oil-contami- 
nated cotton was inconclusive because of 
excessive variability of cotton used. 


Stoneville Tests 


The 1958 Stoneville study consisted 
of 31 half-bale lots, made up of 29 ma- 
chine-picked and two hand-picked lots. 
The standard gin treatments were 
simple, moderate and elaborate overhead 
cleaning, low, medium and high moisture 
at the lint slide and none, one and two 
lint cleaners. Two machine-picked lots 
were ginned with moderate overhead and 
one lint cleaner, but one lot was to be 
dried to very low moisture and the other 
to very high moisture. Hand-picked cot- 
ton was exposed to the lightest and most 
severe gin treatments used for machine- 
picked cotton. Spinning tests were made 
with 40’s yarn at 11,000 r.p.m. for 5,500 
to 9,000 spindle hours. 

As expected, ends down increased with 
greater severity of gin treatment. Of the 
six lots of highest ends down, ranging 
from 48 to 83 per 1,000 spindle hours, 
four were low in moisture (2.4, 2.7, 2.9 
and 3.8 percent). Of the six lots with 
lowest ends down, ranging from 16 to 35 
per 1,000 spindle hours, five were high 
moisture lots with moisture contents of 
6.5 to 7.2 percent. Percentage short fibers 
were generally lower in lots with good 
spinning performance and higher in the 
poorer spinning lots. 

California Studies 

The 1959 California studies were es- 
sentially a repetition of the California 
Tulare County tests, known as the Joanna 
tests, in which lint cleaning and gin heats 
are compared. Cottons had good spinning 
qualities, calling for spinning some 50's 
yarn in order to get into a_ sensitive 
ends down range. The data coincides with 
that of earlier tests ends down are 
associated with increased short fibers 
and higher gin heats. Spinning was com- 
pleted in October, but tabulation of fiber 
properties has not been completed. 


Stoneville Studies 


The Stoneville studies, begun in 1959, 
are a large study of Mississippi Delta cot- 
ton, with 93 bales ginned under controlled 
heat, lint cleaning and overhead clean- 
ing. Spinning was started in October and 
will be finished in May. 


1960 Crop Studies 


Largest study undertaken in 1960 is 
with New Mexico cotton to determine 
the effect of two levels of drying and 
three levels of cleaning on cotton har- 
vested at three stages of maturity or 
fineness. Approximately 60 bales are 


involved. Tentative plans call for comb- 
ing instead of carding, spinning 40’s and 
50’s yarn, and carrying the studies 
through weaving. 

A second study with 1960 cotton in- 
cludes tests on the effect of defoliants 
and insecticides on spinning performance 
and fiber properties of cotton. A third 
test originated at the USDA Ginning 
Laboratory at Clemson and is a coopera- 
tive project with Clemson to find if cot- 
ton moisture at the gin, using three dif- 
ferent drying temperatures, 140 degrees, 
187 degrees, and 234 degrees F., suffer- 
ed any damage to quality as judged by 
spinning and measurable fiber proper- 
ties. 

A fourth test on Mississippi Delta cot- 
ton compared three different kinds of 


harvesters and hand-picked lots on possi- 
ble effects on cotton quality. 

Several contracts made or under nego- 
tiation relate to the program of the Pilot 
Spinning Laboratory. First, we have a 
contract with Clemson to do weaving 
studies on cotton we want to carry be- 
yond the spinning stage. Yarns from the 
Robinsonville study are now on hand for 
weaving. A contract for combing the 
cotton in the 1960 New Mexico studies 
is being drawn up with Clemson. 

Studies on finishing and spinning 
performance and fiber properties of color 
grades of cotton from the Texas Plains 
area will be done at Texas Tech under 
contract. Additional spinning tests with 
some of the 1960 experimental lots of 
cotton are contemplated to lighten the 


Thinking abouta 
FEED MILL OPERATION? * 


As grain grows in importance, a feed 
mill operation offers better and bet- 
ter opportunities for steady, year 
‘round business . . . for greatly in- 
creased volume .. . and, above all, 
for bigger profits. 

Like anything else, though, it 
takes a combination of good plan- 
ning and good machinery to assure 
you top production and efficiency at 
the lowest possible cost. 

Backed by over 75 years of experi- 
ence and by a full line of dependable 
. Kelly Duplex is well 


show you how a complete planning and machinery service 
can mean EXTRA PROFITS for you! 


qualified to offer you such a combi- 
nation. Kelly Duplex engineers will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE 
OF CHARGE, a mill layout and 
machinery plan based on your 
particular needs. 

Whether you're thinking about a 
complete new mill... a new addi- 
tion ... or a revamping of present 
space—it will pay you to check Kelly 
Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
For complete details — 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


@ THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. CG, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Please send me complete information on your 
free mill planning and layout services—and 
on the machines I've checked. 
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oad on the Clemson Spinning Labora 


We have a contract with Harris Re 
search Laboratories of Washington, D.C 


to study samples of cotton from our 
experimental lots of known preductior 
and ginning, heating and spinning pet 
formance They are wor ne or tensity 
f some of thes verheated « ns and 
n repeated stressing of single fibers 
We also have a contract with the \ 
ginia Institute for Scientif Reseat n 
wt h various n roscoph echniques are 
sed to study the structure of individua 
fibers fron ns of known history, o 
tract Fabrik Resea I 
ries involves tests on tensile st net! 
Sins fibers 


Effects of Harvesting and 
Ginning on Quality 


BB John E. Ross, Agricultural 
Economist, AMS-USDA, Clemson. 


The first study processed at the pilot 
spinning piant mson wa i 
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ra ow re iit In a net income in va ‘ 
to the producer. In fact, with a premiun 
of > points for Middlir Plu ove 
Middling. a producer w i se about 
te cent a Da beca f w cht 
oss f exct ive drving were idded, 
this would be increased ar idditiona 
per hale 

Non-lint ntent of Middling sttor 
as higher in the ginned nt stage wher 
compared with Middling Plus gra t 


there was no difference after mill clean- 
ing 
. 
“Re-Discovering 
Most important finding of this study, 
n the opinion of many, was “re-discover- 


ing” the relative effect on fiber proper- 


air at 90-100 degrees F. with low rela- 
tive humidity and use of artificial heat 

th outside temperature 
at 95 degrees F. and relative humidity 
it 26 percent, moisture of lint in seed 
cotton was reduced from 6.4 percent to 
.8 percent. This compares with use of 

} 


one drier wit inlet and outlet tempera- 
tures of 230 degrees F. and 182 degrees 
F.. respectively, on cotton having an 
original moisture content of 5.9 percent 
to reduce the moisture to 3.4 percent. 
This drying level was considered normal. 


Approximately 41 percent of the original 
moisture was removed in both instances. 

In ambient drying. the original 95 
legree air was raised to 113 degree be- 
cause of friction and temperature rise 
across the fan and resulted in a decrease 
of the relative humidity from the original 
26 percent to approximately 15 percent. 
The equilibrium moisture content of lint 
cotton in 15 percent relative humidity 
air is about three percent. You can see 
the tremendous drying effect. 

This same situation occurred in 1959 
on another test in the same area when it 
became necessary to cut off all artificial 
irving on machine-picked cotton having 
an original moisture content of approxi- 
reent to achieve a final 


mately 
evel of percent lint moisture. Am- 
ent air conditions were in the same 
areas as those described for 1958. In the 
1959 test, Middling grade was attained 
wit! two int cleaners, regardless of 
whether drying was at five, four, o1 
three percent lint moisture content, o1 
hether elaborate or moderate overhead 
seed cotton was used in combination with 
f tl rying conditions. 

\ recent articl ndicates that use of 
such information is now bearing fruit. 
\ Western cotton leader stated that “the 
ginning schools and quality research 
onducted during the past two season 

have resulted in marked improve 

ment in ginning. Some ginners, who up to 
ble to operate without some heat, have 
ed nor © far tl season and are 
vetting er gin t and grades 

\ to the pa vo year 

Lots Provide Basis 
Since mechanization, it has been gener 


ally accepted that. based on fiber proper 


ties, there were no significant differences 
n hand and machine-pr d cotton. These 
f hav been presented in various 
pape ving ! arch results of the 
past 15 vear In 1938, the Pilo Plant 
W ng ommiuttee, dire ed that when 
possible, tests should include hand-picked 
to be compared with machine-picked 
cotton. Lots were to provide a basis for 
vhat might be termed maximum in q ial 
t vhich was Initially present 
Two tests containing such cotton were 
conducted in that year Each test cor 
tained a lot of three replications of hand 
picked cotton which received minimum 
gin treatment while an identical lot re- 


ceived the maximum cleaning and drying 

In one study, the results indicate that 
the Ends Down Per Thousand Spindle 
Hour (EDMSH) count on hand-picked 


otton, with minimum treatment, was at 
a level of 17. This compares with a range 
f 35 to 47 EDMSH where overhead and 
int cleaners were varied but where lint 


moisture of about seven percent was com- 
parable to that for the hand-picked lot. 
When moisture in machine-picked cotton 
was reduced below that generally recom- 
mended (down to 4 percent and 2.8 per- 
cent) the difference became slightly 
vreater. 

When hand-picked cotton received 
maximum cleaning at a low moisture 
level of about 2.3 percent, EDMSH was 
38. Even this wasslightly below that for 
machine-picked cotton receiving mini- 
mum treatment. 

Hand-picked cotton, ginned at high 
moisture level, had slightly more short 
fibers in the ginned lint than did ma- 
chine-picked. This is to be expected since 
hand-pickers are not generally selective 
in the seed cotton that is harvested. 
However, short fiber content of the card 
sliver from the two harvesting methods 
indicates that, although this factor in- 
creased for both cottons because of mill 
cleaning and carding, hand-picked cotton 
contained almost two percentage points 
less short fiber than did machine-picked. 
Other tests are being conducted to deter- 
mine whether these differences can be 
substantiated and to develop possible 
leads which may indicate reasons for 
differences if they exist. 


What About Spinnability? 


Another test on 1958 cotton was con- 
ducted in the same area where the two 
methods of harvest could be compared, 
along with a rather complete analysis 
of the effect of drying and cleaning 
practices on machine-harvested cotton. It 
was found that, on 40’s yarn, the ends- 
down level for hand-picked cotton was 
26 as compared with 52 for machine- 
picked cotton where both types were 
ginned at a moisture level of slightly 
above six percent with moderate over- 
head seed cotton cleaning and no lint 
cleaning. When maximum cleaning and 
drying were used, the ends-down level 
for machine-picked cotton was reduced to 
36, while that for hand-picked cotton re- 
mained at 26 EDMSH. Thus, it appears 
there may be some difference in the way 
hand and machine picked cotton spin. 

In this study, there was a complete 
reversal of effect of drying on ends- 
down. As more drying was applied (in 
this case the moisture level of the over- 
dried cotton was about two ond one-half 
percent as compared with approximately 
six percent for the high moisture cotton), 
the ends-down level was lower. This 
occurred despite the fact that short 
fibers increased and yarn break factor 
decreased, 

Research contracts have been let to 
determine whether there was some sur- 
face property of the cotton that was 
affected by use of chemicals and that 
might explain the reversal. It appears 
that perhaps some contaminant caused 
more damage to spinning performance 
than did excessive heat, and that this 
heat had driven off the contaminant. 
This would explain better spinning per- 
formance for the excessively dried cot- 
ton. It could be that other factors are 
involved, and only more intensive re- 
search efforts will uncover and assign 
proper relationships to them. 

Many elements that effect cotton qual- 
ity may not be indicated by grade. Cer- 
tainly, partial evidence indicates that, 
in some cases, abuses in ginnng may 
not be the sole reason for bad spinning 
performance. It appears that problems in 
mechanization may be much more com- 
plex and more difficult to solve. Grade 
and even more common fiber property 
measurements do not tell us specifically 
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how cotton will perform in the mill or there has been great emphasis fora better product. This premium may be in terms 
give us a measure of its “utility” value. system of measuring and evaluating of dollars, in reputation, and in ease of 
In research to measure the effects of quality? Is it having just those qualities moving a crop to market or it may be a 
any production, ginning, or manufactur- that are needed for today’s level of oper- combination of many things. The import- 
ing practices on cotton quality, it is im- ation in today’s constructions? We do ant thing is that both producer and con- 
portant to understand what is involved. not think it is any of these. sumer understand problems, capacities, 
Spinning procedures can be geared to We believe the mill and the consumer potentials, and competitive nature of the 
measure cotton quality so that no dif- must be willing to pay for those qualities segment in arriving at a quality-price 
ferences occur. For instance, spindle that are inherent in cotton and are con- mechanism that will assure the expan- 
speeds, amount of twist applied in spin- stantly being improved, if advantage is sion of the entire cotton industry. And 
ning, and size of yarn spun can all af-_ to be taken of technological progress and our research is aimed at providing at 
fect results. If we assume that a stand- increased demand for fiber. As in fin- least some of the basic information neces- 
ard organization produces no differences, ished goods, top quality commands a_ sary to help the whole cotton industry 
some might say quality was not affected. premium. It is equally true with the raw move forward. 
Yet, the removal of twist, or spinning a 
slightly finer yarn, will produce signifi- 
cant differences. Therefore, quality is 
affected, although it may not be apparent 


at today’s organizational standard or ( t M H Obi cti 
technological environment urren je ives 
Progress is being made in production, 


manufacturing, and utilization. If breed- Panel Discussion 
ers continue to contribute to quality as B d f Q lit 
they have over the past 30 years, and in ree ing or ud | y 
that quality is delivered to the mill door, 


it is highly probable that we will see . 
ined Dr. Henry D. Barker, Panel Leader, Chief, Cotton and Cord- 
counts that we dared not believe possi- age Fibers Research Branch, ARS-USDA, Beltsville, Md. 

ble. This has actually happened at some 

mills in their so-called custom-ginning 


W A which were well adapted to irrigated con- 

— t ditions. Fiber quality, however, was in- 

from certain practices to preserve some- es ern rea: ferior to better varieties then produced 
thing we cannot identify or measure ob- under rain-grown conditions 
jectively. Yet this is the case today. 

: ale a = John H. Turner, Director, Fortunately for the reputation of far 

What Price Quality? U. S. Cotton Field Station, Shaf- western cotton, the New Mexico E pe ri- 


ment Station developed an Acala 1517, 
quality? Is price the fundamental yard- Breeding high quality fiber has been V#™lety was not well adapted to the lower 
stick of measurement? We believe not, «a major obpective in the far western C¢otton-growing valleys of Arizona and 
because in the long run one probably gets cotton states for many years. Years ago, California, but proved to be a valuable 
about what he pays for. Is it grade, when these states produced Acala_ strains, parental type for improving the quality 


Here’s why cotton seed treatment 
with Du Pont CERESAN LIQUIDS 


... iS best for you 


e More profitable 4 ways. Liquid “Ceresan”’ is 
easy to handle .. . goes further because there's 
no waste... won't clog or corrode equipment. 
And—‘*‘Ceresan”’ does a treating job that satis 
fies customers, brings them back. 


...iS best for your customers 


e Powerful disease control. **Ceresan”’ really con- 
trols major cotton diseases such as seed decay, 
sore shin, angular leaf spot and anthracnose boll 
rot— gives bigger, better yields and higher profits. 


e Colors seed a uniform red. Y our customers like 
the easy color identification of seed treated with 
“Ceresan’’. It shows at a glance that the seed 
has been treated. 


e No objectionable odor. *Ceresan”’ is pleasant to 
handle and work with. [t doesn’t give an after 
taste to cigarettes and food as mercurials do 


e A formulation for any kind of treater. You need 
no special equipment with “Ceresan”’. This easy 
to-mix disinfectant can be used in whatever kind 
of equipment you're now using. 


e Gives bonus yields. At a cost of only 20¢ per 
acre, seed treated with “‘Ceresan’’ yields an 
average of 328 pounds ex(ra cotton per acre. A 
$60.30 dividend! 


eee eee 


For easier, more economical operation . . . for bonus yields that will 
delight your customers... treat cotton seed with Du Pont “‘Ceresan” 
seed disinfectant. Contact your distributor for a supply right away. 


On all chemicals follow labeling instructions and warnings carefully. 


CERESAN LIQUID 


SEED DISINFECTANT 


Ketter Things for Better Living 
. through Chemistry 
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of Acala strains adapted to the far west. 
Our current objectives embrace 
lant, fiber and seed 

with quality. These 

based 


components of 


spe- 
traits asso- 
specific ob- 
ves are now con- 
which 
vears. 


ipon cieal 
quality 
breeders have n recent 
@ Specific Objectives 
more clearly our current 


improving cotton quality: 


Now to present 
objectives for 


DIRECT ESTIMATES OF FIBER QUALITY 


These are traits which can truly 
understandable 


of cotton 


in terms 


people: 


Finer LENGTH—T o satisfy 
versified requirements of the tex- 
istry, o t ding pro- 


Nave aeve 


bree ling 
raph 

from 1.13 to 1.20, where- 
fi were previously sought 


LENGTH UNIFoR 
s of even greater sig 


length distribution of 


for fibrog 


nt 
ti as 


rements 


of determining 


@ Fiser STRENGTH 


@ Fiser FINENESS 


the slower 


from 
cron- 
added 
cronaire 


rrowers 


measurements 
ortant ally, but when 


n combinatl 


ion a more accu- 
spinning performance 


f poun spinning evaluations 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and the AMS Labo- 
at ‘ and College 
arded and 


ormance on 


ratories 


stat 


from 
ad prelimin- 


taker 


INDIRECT CONTRIBUTORS TO FIBER QUALITY 
several 


We believe quality 
} 


ments are likely to be made in this 


advance- 
reaim 
during the 1960's 

@ Crop MATURITY 
sive program of selection hi 
way to Oo 


machin 

ear 

comyt n 

thirds of 

harvest begins 

to: (a) higher percentage of 
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tion period as well as fruiting time and 
rate have a direct bearing on time of 
harvest. When this is accomplished, the 
consumer will receive better fiber due 
veloped under optimum environment for 
desired fiber length and strength; and 
(b) the reduced time open cotton is 
exposed to weathering in the field. 


@ PLANT FEATURES Improve- 
ments in three distinct characteristics 
are being sought within our advanced 
breeding material; (a) an erect or rigid 
stem to minimize plant lodging, thus 
allowing machines to pick cotton easier 
and with less foreign matter; (b) verti- 

upright fruiting branches with 
boll arrangement that will reduce both 
shattering of cotton to the ground and 
number of partial locks left on the plant; 
and (c) a reduction in leaf and bract 
foliage to minimize boll rots and to con- 
tribute to more effective defoliation. 


DIseAse AND INsEcT TOLER- 
NCE The importance of verticillium 
wilt tolerance In western cotton produc- 
tion has been recognized for many years. 
Outstanding varietal improvement 
the past 15 years has resulted in yield 
increases of 25 percent or more on many 
wilt infested soils. It is becoming evident 
from current pathological and entomo- 
research that plant tolerance o1 
resistance to several diseases, insects and 
crop pests could aid tremendously in 
producing more profitable yields and 
harvesting higher quality fiber and seed 
Specifically, western breeders are team- 
ing \ research personnel to develop 
even higher degrees of tolerance, possi- 
bly even immunity, to verticillium wilt, 
bacterial blight, nematodes, spider mites 
and other pests. 


logical 


@ BoL_t AND SEED FEATURES 
Structure, size, and shape of the cotton 
boll and its manner of opening materi- 
ally influence “pickability.”. Further- 
more, ginning and spinning are affected 
by the seed fuzz pattern and seed coat 
Shorter seed fuzz permits 
faster ginning and lessens the likelihood 
of some fuzz being removed during gin- 
ning. Attention is also given to selection 
of seed tips that are not easily removed 
during ginning. The most recent objec- 
tive in seed quality is the elimination of 


gossypol carrying pigment glands. 


toughness. 


@ PLANT TOLERANCE TO ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS Western cotton growers 
have adopted many diverse management 
practices to push yields higher and high- 
er. This has prompted breeders to strive 
for broader varietal adaption. Combin- 
ing in one variety the genetic factors 
for maximum yield that are of primary 
interest to the grower and those that 
result in highest quality fiber is no easy 
task for a research team. For example, 
western variety must perform under 
these extremes: Growing where soil 
alkalinity is high and water penetration 
poor, and where costly cultural-manage- 
ment practices include excessive appli- 
cations of fertilizers, fungicides, insecti- 
cides, irrigation water and other “addi- 


tives 


e Progress to Date—In California we 
have used two sources of germ plasm to 
obtain superior fiber properties. 

Twenty or more years of scientific 
breeding and research underlie our most 
experimental strains. These 
strains were derived from intensive hy- 
bridization and selection within Acala 
combinations involving either Hopi or 
Tri-species hybrids as a parent. Acala 
Hopi crosses date back to work in the 


advanced 


1930’s in Arizona nd followed up in Cali- 
fornia. Acala Tri-species hybrids began 
with development of Triple Hybrid lines 
in North Carolina, with further crossing 
in Georgia and then combined with Acala 
at Shafter in the early 1950's. 

Some 10 years ago several high 
strength lines derived from these com- 
binations in breeding programs were 
tested. It was evident that superior spin- 
ning performance was possible from such 
cotton, but yield per acre records indi- 
cated only 70 to 80 percent of the com- 
mercially acceptable varieties could be 
expected. Many disappointments and 
complex associations have been encoun- 
tered as breeders have continued the work 
to combine extra fiber quality with 
agronomically suitable strains of cotton. 

Most encouraging is the fact that lint 
yield of some high quality strains has 
equaled that of our standard variety 
while maintaining a number of improved 
plant and fiber qualities. 

Let me emphasize, that these improved 
Acala strains are not perfected for re- 
lease this A few minor refine- 
ments are expected in the next genera- 
tion. At the same time, seed increases 
will be grown and more extensive tests 
conducted to determine the best composite 
of families or sib lines for use in the 
Foundation Seed release. 


season. 


Southeastern and 
Mid-South Areas: 


Dr. J. Winston Neely, Vice 
President and Director, Plant 
Breeding, Coker’s Pedigreed 


Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


For accuracy, I have asked representa- 
tives of commercial breeders, federal 
field projects, and state experiment sta- 
tions of the Southeast and Mid-South 
to list breeding objectives. Consequently, 
I will be speaking as a representative of 
these workers. 

There is complete agreement that the 
overall objective is to develop a cotton 
variety having the best fiber character- 
istics and milling qualities that can be 
combined with high yield, disease resist- 
ance, and adoption to modern produc- 
tion, harvesting, ginning, and manufact- 
uring methods. This means they do not 
expect to develop, through breeding, a 
practical variety that possesses the max- 
imum in fiber properties. However, they 
have succeeded in developing well bal- 
anced varieties with fiber of, for most end 
uses, sufficient qualities. They are con- 
fident they will be able to not only 
maintain this quality but to continue to 
improve it without loss of desirable 
agronomic characteristics. 

There is also general agreement that 
breeding emphasis should be placed upon 
tensile strength, short fiber content, and 
mill performance. There is a feeling that, 
with the exception of “speciality’’ cot- 
tons, requirements for such charcteristics 
as staple length and micronaire have 
been met and that maintaining them 
should be sufficient. For most breeders, 
breeding for quality is not confined to 
fiber, but is extended to include increas- 
ed value of seed and the extended uses 
for seed products. 


e Tensile Strength — Breeders of the 
Southeast and Mid-South recognize the 
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We are strivir for a uniformity ratio 
of 85 percemmmmm calculated from fibro- 
graph measuseem. A rapid and accu- 
rate means “short fiber” 
: content is very much needed to enable 
breeders to make greater progress in 
developing length uniformity. 
meter has been found to give fiber 3 
strength index figures which are closely 
correlated with varn strength. Using at 
1 8 inch gauge reading of 2.00 to 2.10 mr 
grams grex for Acala 4-42, we consist- ie 
ently find that merchants obtain fiber 
sreneths of 90,000 or more pounds per 
square inch and these bales perform as 
predicted in the spinning mills. In our ee 
California breeding program we are €,; 
selecting for Tl readings «of 2.15 and * 
above. 
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we use BE arealometer or the 
- more rapid micronaire instrument for 
letermining fiber fineness, the best re- 
sponse from spinners has con 
samples ranging from 3.8 to 4. SS | 
alr inits Fut ire varieties W 
ength may be increased in m 
value to the advantage of both 
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challenges to expend every effort possi- 
ble to develop varieties with high tensile 
strength and have geared their programs 
accordingly. All practical improvement 
made in the inheritable tensile strength 
in the area has been a result of re-selec- 
tion within established commercial varie- 
ties or within progenies of intra- upland 
crosses. “Strong-fiber germ plasm” in 
other species—wild, semi-wild, and culti- 
vated—is recognized and considerable 
work has been done in progenies of inter- 
species crosses and crosses between sub- 
species. However, no variety from these 
wide crosses has been released for exten- 
sive planting. 

Since there is renewed interest in extra 
strong cottons, breeders have stepped up 
efforts, and some have advanced increases 
of high-strength strains resulting from 
selection within progenies of inter-species 
crosses. For example, breeders are in- 
creasing a strain with yield, gin turn- 
out, staple length, and wilt resistance 
equal to our commercial variety and 
tensile strength that is perhaps 25 per- 
cent higher. 


e Short Fiber Content—Buyers and mill 
operators have expressed considerable 
concern over the high percentage of short 
fibers in certain growths. Unfortunately, 
it is very difficult to separate effects 
of genetic factors, environmental influ- 
ences, and processing damage on this 
characteristic. In addition, the breeder 
lacks a practical method of measuring 
short fiber content of the large number 
of progenies he must study. However, he 
is aware of the problem, and is searching 
for needed techniques and apparatus. He 
also is using the improvised methods at 
his disposal to eliminate strains with 
excessive short fiber content in an effort 
to develop a cotton characterized by an 
inherent low short-fiber content and by 
fiber qualities that result in resistance 
to field deterioration and processing dam- 


age that might increase percentage of 
short fibers. 
e Grade One of the greatest concerns 


of growers is poor grades. They realize 
that quality of ginned lint is frequently 
affected by the presence of leaf and bract 
trash. This offers another challenge and 
another plateau of research to the 
breeder. 

Non-commercial cottons with certain 
characteristics produce lint with less 
trash than commercial varieties now 
being grown. Smooth leaf is one of these 
characteristics. Leaf fragments of the 
smooth-leaf stock do not cling to the lint 
as tenaciously as hairy-leaf fragments 
of commercial varieties. Smooth leaf 
fragments also are easier to remove by 
cleaning. 

Most breeders have made crosses with 
commercial varieties and smooth-leaf 
stocks. While they are still encountering 
obstacles in efforts to develop high yield- 
ing, high quality, disease resistant cot- 
tons with smooth foliage, breeders have 
very promising stocks and are confident 
they will be releasing cottons of this 
type in the near future. 


@ Seed Quality — Breeding for improved 
seed quality is another objective of 
several cotton breeders of the Southeast 
and the Mid-South. This is being ap- 
proac hed mainly from two angles: Seek- 
ing varieties with low-gossypol oil 
content and varieties with “hard-seed.” 

Researchers in North Carolina, Texas, 


and California have isolated stocks of 
non-commercial cottons with very low 
gossypol content. Seed of some stocks 


actually contain no gossypol. Meal from 
seed of these stocks is not harmful to 


hogs and poultry as is meal of commer- 
cial varieties which are characterized by 
gossypol toxicity. Transferring this 
characteristic, which is genetic in nature, 
is slow, but several breeders are devoting 
considerable effort toward developing a 
low gossypol commercial cotton. 
Deterioration of seed in the field, 
especially in some humid locations or 
during wet seasons, results in consider- 
able losses. Certain non-commercial cot- 
tons are characterized by “hard-seed” 
which are affected far less by ambient 
moisture than are seed of commercial 
varieties. Incorporation of “hard-seed”’ 
into commercial varieties naturally would 
be desirable. Several breeders have made 
crosses between high yielding, high qual- 
ity stocks and “hard-seed” stocks and 
are selecting for desired recombinations. 
Of course, consideration must be given 
to the necessity for treatment prior to 


subsequent planting that would render 
the seed permeable or that would break 
the dormacy of seed so germination can 
occur, 


e Mill Performance — Cotton breeders 
have learned a lot from their association 
with fiber technologists, buyers, and mill 
superintendents. For example, t they have 
learned that while mill operators may 
talk about tensile strength, short fiber 
content, micronaire, grade, or other single 
properties, they are actually interested 
in performance. They are interested in 
the effect of raw cotton properties on 
the quality of finished goods, but their 
immediate concern is how the cotton 
“runs” in the mill. Consequently, breed- 
ers are attempting to learn all they can 
about mill performance of cottons. We 
try to translate “single-factor” properties 
into expected mill performance. However, 
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placed entirely on the shoulders of breed- 
ers. True value of such varieties can be 
best attained through efforts of produc- 
ers as well as buyers, shippers, and 
spinners of Plains area cotton. 

Cottonseed quality must be considered 
in keeping cotton competitive. Until re- 
cent years, it has been impossible for 
breeders to consider improvement of cot- 
tonseed quality. Of primary importance 
is the current availability of genetic ma- 
terial which may be incorporated into 
breeding programs to reduce or elimi- 
nate gossypol. 

It is not anticipated that release and 
widespread production of such varieties 
will result in a major increase in price 
of cottonseed, The most important point 
is that cottonseed meal will have univer- 
sal usage and be competitive with soy- 
beans and other vegetable protein. Infor- 
mation to date indicates that it is pos- 
sible to incorporate this character into 
commercial varieties without detracting 
from production, disease resistance, fiber 
quality, ete. Those working with this 
problem believe this objective is possible 
and will soon be realized. 

I have tried to outline the most impor- 
tant objectives in breeding for quality 
cotton in the West Texas-Oklahoma area. 
I probably have painted a rather rosy 
picture. However, cotton breeders serving 
the area believe that these objectives will 
be realized in the near future. 


What Affects The Use of 


Chemicals on Cotton? 


WH Dr. H. L. Haller, Assistant to 
Administrator, Farm Research, 
ARS-USDA, Washington. 


Agricultural chemicals have been used 
almost since the beginning of time. Sulfur 
was used to control insects as early as 
2000 B.C. In the early years of American 
agriculture we got along fairly well 
with very few chemicals. However, with 
the development of new and the 
intensification of agricultural practices, 
insect populations have increased and 
have become more difficult to control. 
Cotton growers, for instance, are especi- 
ally aware of the difficulty of controlling 
the boll weevil, the bollworm and other 
cotton insect pests. 


crops 


With the research knowledge gained to 
meet the needs of World War II came 
new and improved agricultural chemi- 
cals. Today, many different kinds of new 
and improved chemicals are used in all 
phases of agriculture. The use of pesti- 
insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and others has become accepted practice 
on nearly all cotton farms. In fact, bene 
fits from these chemicals helped 
agriculture problem more than any other 
segment of our civilization and economy. 


‘ ides, 


our 


However, use of pest ides does not 
provide unmixed blessing. Many are also 
poisonous to man; some leave residues; 
that, in part, is why they are good. But 
this does not necessarily mean injury 
will result to man and domestic animals 
when pesticides are used in the quantity 
and manner recommended. An important 
question to be considered is the extent of 
the hazards presented by pesticides. In 
the U.S. the score or so of accidents 
attributed to pesticides are statistically 
insignificant when compared to the four 
million home accidents causing approxi- 
mately 28,000 deaths annually. But this 
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does not mean that pesticide users can 
be complacent—precautions must be 
observed. 

Proper and safe use of agricultural 
chemicals is of deep concern to the 
Department of Agriculture. This concern 
begins with the research man who studies 
a chemical’s usefulness and extends 
through to the time the chemical be- 
comes an instrument for farm production. 


A Constant Search 


We are constantly pressing for more 
effective and safer pest controls. We 
seek to provide the widest possible mar- 
gin of safety to consumers of agricul- 
tural commodities, to fish and wildlife, 
and to other national resources in areas 
subjected to treatment. At times it be- 
comes necessary, in making recommenda- 
tions, to weigh benefits against possible 
adverse effects. 

Why then are some people questioning 
the use of agricultural chemicals’ in 
production of cotton and of food? Just 
what are our problems and what is the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture doing 
about them? 

There is no simple answer to these 
questions. But we can look at the broad 
picture, and then break it down into its 
component parts. 

In creating the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1862, Congress defined in 
broad terms the function to be performed 

“to acquire and diffuse useful informa- 
tion on subjects connected with agricul- 
ture in the most general and comprehen- 
sive sense.” 

Acquisition of useful information is 
accomplished through research. This is 
aimed at developing knowledge, first to 
find prompt answers to more pressing 
problems, and second, to provide a 


broader background of understanding— 
through basic research—from which 
more lasting solutions may evolve. 

The diffusion of new knowledge is 
through Department and State Experi- 
ment Station publications, and the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

As time passed, Congress gave the 
Department many new functions and 
responsibilities, other than research and 
education. Some of these have a direct 
bearing on your industry. 

For example, as new chemicals are 
introduced into our farming operations, 
consumers must have assurance they are 
used intelligently, and that harmful 
residues will not remain on food reach- 
ing the market place. The problem is to 
derive the full benefit from chemicals 
without harm to anyone. And that brings 
us to the matter of regulations. 


Regulatory Programs 


In fulfilling its responsibility to the 
consumer, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is responsible for administering a 
number of regulatory programs dealing 
directly with production, processing, and 
marketing agricultural products. 


These are: 


@ THe Meat INSPECTION Act of 
1906, which assures consumers a supply 
of safe and wholesome meat food pro- 
ducts. 


THE AGRICULTURAL Market- 
ing Act of 1946 which provides—in addi- 
tion to research and marketing programs 

certain standards in marketing agri- 
cultural products. 


THE’ FEDERAL INSECTICIDE, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947. 


(A revision of the Insecticide Act of 


1910) 


@ THE PoULTRY Propucts In- 
spection Act of 1957, which provides 
protection for poultry products similar 
to those of other meat products. 


Pusiic LAW 86-319 of 1959, 
which extends coverage of the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act to include nematocides, defoliants, 
desiccants, and plant growth regulators. 


In addition, Agriculture was assigned 
certain specific responsibilities under 
Public Law 83-518, commonly referred 
to as the Miller Amendment to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. This amend- 
ment provides for establishment of safe 
tolerances for pesticides that may remain 
in the form of residues, in or on raw 
agricultural commodities at time of har- 
vest. Under the Amendment, cottonseed 
has been determined to be a raw agricul- 
tural commodity. 


The first law passed by Congress deal- 
ing with insecticides was in 1910. This 
was known as the “Insecticide Act.” It 
was a simple labeling law designed to 
regulate the few products then in use, 
such as Paris green, lead arsenate, nico- 
tine, and bordeaux mixture. Enforcement 
of the Act consisted primarily in testing 
the ingredients of the insecticides and 
fungicides, to make sure the composition 
and quantity of the product were as 
stated on the label. Failure to comply 
with the Act was cause for seizure of 
the shipment or prosecution of the 
shipper. 

During the next 37 years, many chemi- 
cals were added, and formulations became 
much more complex. By the end of World 
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War II the original Insecticide Act was 


In 1947, the Act was amended by pass- 
age of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. The more important 


‘ 
changes included broadening the scone 
of the law to include herbicides, rodenti- 
cides, sanitizers, and disinfectants 


In addition, registration of a label was 
required before a pesticide was offered 
for shipment interstate, thus shifting 
emphasis to prevention of violation, 
rather than depend ng ipon seizures of 
adulturated or falsely labeled products. 

The label also was required to include 
adequate precautionary information to 
protect the user and the general public. 

When applying for registration, the 


pesticide manufacturer is required to 
furnish pertinent information on com- 
position of the material, rate and timing 


of application, and precautionary meas- 
ires » be bserved 


When use on food crops is involved, the 


amount of residue f any—remaining 
is also required. If resitues are present, 
registration is delayed until tolerances 
are established 


Facts Are Reviewed 


The facts presented 
iabdel Ils applied 
by Department of Agri 


entomologists, pharmacologists, plant 


State experiment stations and other labo- 
Department are 
nsulted when necessary, to m 
{fa available information 

The latest change in this law was in 
1959, when the scope of the Act was ex- 


tended to include nematocides, plant 
regulators lefoliants, and des ints 
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sarily mean a particular pesticide chem- 
ical may not be used. When evidence is 
available to prove that the proposed use 
of a chemical will leave no residue, the 
Department of Agriculture registers such 
products on a “no residue” basis and no 
tolerance is needed. Under such condi- 
tions of use, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration may establish a tolerance if a 
petition is filed but the tolerance cannot 
be greater than zero. 

Often, new chemicals are introduced 
first for restricted use, which will leave 
no residue. If later experience shows 
that under certain conditions residues 
of the chemical remain, then tolerances 
must be established. For example, a 
chemical applied 30 days before harvest 
may leave no residue, but if used up to 
15 days before harvest, a residue may 
result, 

As stated earlier, cottonseed is subject 
to the Miller Amendment and, therefore, 
if a pesticide residue is present, a toler- 
ance, or an exemption from tolerance, 
must be obtained. This is so because 
cottonseed meal and cake are used as 
animal feed, and cottonseed oil finds use 
in oleomargarine and in vegetable short- 
enings. Legal tolerances have been 
established for a number of pesticides 
used in cotton production. 

In general, the Miller Amendment, 
which has now been in effect for more 
than five years, has worked out even 
more satisfactorily than had been anti- 
cipated by its backers. USDA has worked 
diligently in this field, from the stand- 
point of the cooperation contemplated 
in the Miller Amendment, and in the 
formulation and control of label direc- 
tions for use, which, if followed, would 
result in crops within tolerances. Both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Food and Drug Administration have 
preached to farmers the theme of “follow 
the label—don't use heavier applications 
and don’t apply the pesticide closer to 
harvest than the label calls for."’ Where 
this advice is followed, the grower should 
have no concern of residues. 


Tolerances for Milk 


Since cottonseed meal and cake con- 
taining pesticide residues, when fed to 
dairy animals, may contaminate milk, 
a few words on tolerances for milk may 
be in order. The present Food and Drug 
Administration policy establishes only 
zero tolerances for pesticide residues in 
milk, but allows tolerances greater than 
zero for residues of many of the pesti- 
cides in other major foods. The Food and 
Drug Policy is based upon the premises 
(1) that milk constitutes the sole or 
major food of infants, young children, and 
somet f the aged and ill, and (2) 
that these groups may be more suscepti- 
ble to toxic actions than are others. 


Imes 


Recently the Food Protection Commit- 
tee of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council expressed the 
opinion that it does not necessarily follow 
that only zero tolerances in milk are 
scientifically justified. The Committee 
further stated: 

“Since 1954, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has established over 2,000 
tolerances for residues of more than 
100 pesticides, in or on a large range of 
raw agricultural commodities. Most of 
these tolerances are for residues greater 
than zero. They were established on the 
basis (1) that no greater residue need 
remain if practicable, good production 
practices are followed, and (2) that the 
amounts specified are safe. The Com- 
mittee believes it is scientifically defensi- 
ble to follow the same criteria in 


considering safe tolerances for pesticide 
residues in milk. 

“The criterion of safety, of course, is 
of greatest importance. But residues of 
pesticides in milk are not per se more 
hazardous than residues of the same 
pesticides in other foods. The policy of 
zero tolerances hinges on the premise 
that for certain groups, milk is the sole 
or major item of food and that these 
groups may be more susceptible to toxic 
actions than are others in the population. 

“As regards the aged and ill, it is 
unscientific to insist that no residues of 
particular pesticides remain in milk, if 
other items of their diet contain residues 
of the same pesticides. Also to be 
considered are those aged and ill whose 
diets are composed largely of items other 
than milk. A question arises as to why 
only those aged or ill whose diet is 
largely milk need thus to be protected. 
One would not a priori suppose that one 
of these groups is more su eptible to 
toxic actions of pesticides than the other. 
If pesticide residues in dietary items 
other than milk can scientifically be 
adjudged to be safe for these groups, 
some levels of milk can also be adjudged 
safe. 

“There is no evidence or reasonable 
basis for presuming that extremely small 
residues of pesticides in milk are pecul- 
iarly hazardous for the infant. In any 
event, at a few weeks or months of age, 
the infant is given foods that may con- 
tain residues of pesticides. These residues 
are deemed safe. It is unscientific to 
insist that, in order to be safe for infants, 
cow's milk must be absolutely free of 
residues of pesticides permitted in other 
foods. 

“In accordance with the foregoing, the 
Food and Nutrition Board (National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council) believe that the present policy 
that only zero tolerances for pesticide 
residues in milk can be permitted is not 
scientifically justified. Regulations would 
be scientifically sound if based on reason- 
able judgments assuring safety in the 
case of small residues that are unavoid- 
able in milk even under the best produc- 


tion practices. 
Food Additives 


Brief mention may also be in order of 
the Food Additives Amendment to the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act passed by 
Congress in September of 1958. 

The term “food additive,” as defined 
in this amendment, does not apply to a 
pesticide chemical in or on a raw agri- 
cultural commodity, such as a growing 
crop. The amendment requires, however, 
that the use of any substance which can 
reasonably be expected to become a 
component part of any food or In any 
way change the characteristics of any 
food must be covered by a Food and 
Drug regulation prescribing how the 
additive can be safely used. This amend- 
ment contains the Delaney “cancer” 
clause. The Delaney clause states that 
no permission will be granted to use an 
additive, if it has been found to cause 
cancer in man or animals when fed at 
any level of intake. 

Administrative interpretation of this 
cancer clause has created widespread 
public fear of pesticide chemicals re- 
quired to produce our food crops. While 
no one would propose to use knowingly 
a chemical that induces cancer in human 
beings, the unrealistic aspects of the 
Delaney clause are known to those con- 
cerned with research and development. 

The Department of Agriculture feels 
that the Delaney amendment is unneces- 
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: 
sarily restrictive, a position taken by 


many scientists, as well as by members 
of the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up to study food additives. 
This amendment limits the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in ap- 
proving the use of certain materials 
coming within its provisions, whether or 
not he might otherwise decide that their 
use might be safe. 

A literal interpretation of the Delaney 
amendment would lead to the banning of 
any substance that increases the incidence 
of cancer in test animals, at any level 
of Raicasionn. However, traces of certain 
inorganic compounds—such as selenium 

are often found in foodstuffs as they 
occur in nature. This compound is dan- 
gerous in large amounts, and is gener- 
ally accepted as carcinogenic. Yet many 
of them are essential nutrient elements 
at certain levels. 


Discretion Must Be Used 


The President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee arrived at this basic conclusion: 
Interpretation of the Food Additives 
Amendment requires discretion because 
so many variables enter into a judgment 
as to whether a particular substance is, 
or is not, carcinogenic. 

Chemicals are here to stay. Farmers 
rely on them to protect crops and live- 
stock from insects, diseases, and weeds, 
and to increase efficiency of farm opera- 
tions in many other ways. They are an 
essential production tool and we have no 
present alternative to their use. 

But we must search for more efficient 
ways to use them. We must continue to 
look for new control techniques that can 
be used alone or with chemicals. And, 
greater emphasis needs to be placed on 
the use of chemicals in the weakest link 
of the life cycle of insects. 

In following up every promising new 
lead, scientists are exploring many 
challenging areas. They are developing 
biological controls—including parasites, 
predators, and insect that can 
be substituted for chemicals in sensitive 
areas. They are looking into the use of 
insect sterility for eradication. They are 
studying attractants, baits, lures, and 
repellents that may be used independ- 
ently or in combination with toxic 
materials. 

In the meantime, I would like to stress 
one important fact. No other country in 
the world has the comprehensive laws 
and enforcement procedures that we do, 
to insure the safe use of chemicals for 
food production and distribution. Many 
of the newer pesticides used in this 
country are commonly used in Europe, 
too. 


diseases 


The past decade has seen the develop- 
ment of the most extensive body of re- 
search data on all aspects of pesticides 


that exists anywhere in the world. Much 
of this stems from the highly dynamic 
and progressive nature of the agricul- 


ture in this country, and the large and 
necessary role of pesticide chemicals. It 
is unlikely that any other country will 
ever approach the magnitude of our re- 
search on this topic. Millions of dollars 
have been spent on study of pestic ides, 


and millions more will be spent in the 
future. 

All this concentration of reseearch, 
money, time, and energy has only one 
objective—to provide a safe and adequate 
supply of food and fiber at reasonable 
cost. 


It is clear that every effort must be 
made to inform the public objectively on 
the provisions instituted to assure a 
safe and wholesome food supply. The 


program for pesticide safety endorsed 
by the Federal Government, implemented 
by industry and practiced by agriculture, 
is founded so firmly on logic and facts, 
and so tempered with extra precaution, 
that there should be no need even to 
defend it. It might be more realistic if 
critics of present-day pesticide use were 
challenged to accept full responsibility 
for our food supply, if pesticide usage 
were to be unrealistically curtailed. 
Research shows that aoatheliinn can be 
used with safety. And it certainly makes 
good sense to use them safely. Otherwise, 
prohibitively restrictive legislation may 
be required to police the few individuals 


who are not careful in using these 
materials. 
Follow the Label 
The label is still the best available 


source of information on how to use a 
pest control product on a food crop. The 
Food and Drug Administration has fre- 
quently stated that it has never had to 
make a seizure of a food, where it could 
be established that the pesticide was 
used in accordance with directions. 

Our Pesticides Regulation Branch is 
now reviewing uses of registered labels. 
In the introduction of the summary being 
prepared of this review, it will be stated 
that if new evidence is developed to chal- 
lenge the validity of a registration, 
appropriate action will be taken immedi- 
ately to correct the label. 

It would be encouraging to say that 
the big changes in pesticide control are 
over, and we have only a few more things 
to learn before we know all the answers. 

But, unfortunately, such is not the 
case. We are still in a transition period 
that may last some time. We may, during 
this period, find new and specific pesti- 
cidal chemicals. We may establish toler- 
ances for all uscful chemicals that leave 
residues on foods. And we may find that 
food production will become an even 
more precise science than it is today. 

Two final points are so important that 
they cannot be over-emphasized. First, 
the overwhelming fact that has clearly 
emerged from the many studies, hear- 
ings, and discussions of the past few 
vears is that our foods are safer and 
more wholesome than ever before, and 
chemicals used on farms help make 
them so. 

And second, it is vital to keep in mind 
that the label tells the story. Before 
using a pesticide, read the label care- 
fully and follow directions. 

Thus, it becomes the responsibility of 
all concerned to work diligently to keep 
our food supply safe. 


Progress in Chemical 
Weed Control Studies 


WiDr. Warren C. Shaw, 
Leader, Weed Investigations, 
Agronomic Crops, ARS-USDA, 
Beltsville, Md. 


A basic objective of agricultural re- 
search is to develop more efficient plants, 
soils, and animals and to manage them 
at high productivity levels. 

To produce economic crops, we attempt 
to utilize all available scientific tech- 
nology to balance vegetation at a highly 
productive level. Weed control is a basic, 
essential and important aspect of this. 
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This is basically an ecological problem. 

Weeds are among the greatest contrib- 
utors to crop production costs. They 
compete for water, light, and mineral 
nutrients. Weeds increase cost of labor 
and equipment, reduce quantity and qual- 
ity of crops and harbor damaging insects 
and diseases. 

For example, average cost of all tillage 
in cotton production is estimated at 
14 percent of the value of the crop. It 
is also estimated that at least one-half 
of this is due to weeds. Additional loss 
includes 10 percent due to reduced yields, 


lowered quality, and control costs. Total 
oss is estimated to $440 million each 
year. The single most important objec- 
tive of fundamental and applied weed 


control research is to reduce these annual 
weed losses. 


Advances in Weed Control 


Important advances have been made 
in cultural, mechanical, and_ biological 
weed control methods. Research and 
farm practice have shown that greatest 
efficiency results when combination 
methods are used. While there are no 
substitutes for proper cultural, mechani- 
cal, and biological methods, progress in 
chemical weed control the past 10 years 
has been almost fantastic. Many new 
chemicals and new weed control tech- 
niques were developed. Highlights were 
herbicidal properties of the phenoxy 
compounds; introduction of pre-emer- 
gence control; development of low-pres- 


sure, low-gallonage application techni- 
ques; development of pre-planting 
chemical methods; the discovery of the 


role plants play in changing the struc- 
ture, activity, and selectivity of herbi- 
cides; discovery of effects of surfactants, 
solvents, carriers and other additives on 
selectivity, persistence, and fate of foliar 
and soil applied herbicides and develop- 
ment of subsurface herbicide application 
techniques, soil incorporation methods, 
and granular formulations of herbicides. 


Herbicide E 


Rate of screening, evaluation, and 
development of new herbicides the past 
10 years has almost exceeded the imagin- 
ation. Present methods of evaluation 
include application of new chemicals as 
pre-planting soil-incorporated, pre-emer- 
gence, and post-cmergence treatments. 
Advances in experimental application 
equipment for utilizing extremely small 
quantities of experimental chemicals and 
standardization of evaluation techniques 
gave impetus to the industrial discovery 
and development of new _ herbicides. 
Development of logarithmic application 
techniques is an outstanding example of 
designing a research tool to evaluate 
more accurately, efficiently, and rapidly 


Evaluation Research 


the herbicidal properties of new chem- 
icals. 
Present tendency is to use greater 


variety of herbicides and to use specific 
ones for control in specific crops and 
areas. Rate of development and trends in 
development of new herbicides offer 
almost unlimited potential for selective 
control in almost any weed-crop situa- 
tion. 

An almost inexhaustible supply of 
chemical energy for controls of weeds 
in a wide variety of weed-crop situations 
and. specialized areas is provided by 
NPA, dalapon, amitrole, CDAA, CDEC 
and others. 

New herbicides with great potential 
for weed control in a variety of situa- 
tions continue to be introduced at a rate 
unexcelled in history. Established herbi- 
amiben, barban, and others have pro- 
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cides plus such new chemicals as EPTC, 
vided great flexibility in achieving selec- 
tive weed control in terrestrial and 
aquatic environments. A large share of 
the credit for outstanding develop- 
ments is due to an efficient, forward 
thinking, industry working in 
cooperation with federal and state 


these 


( he mical 
Cicse 
research agencies. 
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od 


stituents can be used to tailor-make 
herbicides for use in specific weed-crop 
situations. 


Mechanisms of Herbicidal Actions 


While metabolism and biochemical syn 
theses of growth factors in plants 
undobutedly play a significant role in 
herbicide action, growth controlling prop- 
erties of herbicides are not necessarily 
limited to biochemical actions. Physica! 
or chemical effects on cell membranes, 
spindle fibers, or other subcellular struc- 
tures may disrupt normal physiological 
processes of these highly organized cellu- 
lar components. Most herbicides are 
known to inhibit many biochemical o1 
physiological processes. Control of plant 
growth with herbicides undoubtedly re- 
sults from the accumulative effects of 
these many biochemical, metabolic, phy- 
siological, and physical inhibitions. 

In 1947 plant scientists demonstrated 
that plants could change the structure 
and activity of chemicals and that non- 


phytotoxic chemicals could be metabo- 


lized within plants to phytotoxic 
compounds. This resulted in new concepts 
on selective action of herbicides. In 1954 
it was shown that certain plants could 


Inactive (4-2, 4- 


herbicidally 
to herbi- 


through beta-oxidation 


metabolize 


DB) 


cida ivy active 1-D Therefore. weeds 
and crop plants capable of this beta- 
oxidation were illed, whereas plants not 


capable were not killed. This herbicide 
has shown excellent promise for post- 
emergence control of broadleaved weeds 
in (a) cereal crops underseeded with 


establish- 


forage legumes: 


legumes; (b) 


stands of 


certain forage 
ment of pure 

ic) forage legume seed production fields; 
(d) flax; (e) tolerant plants such 
rice grown in the vicinity of 
crops highly susceptible to phenoxvaceti 


crop 


as corn or 


and alpha-phenoxypropionic acids such 

as cotton and grapes; and (f) certain 
other weed-crop situations. 

Recent studies have also shown that 


plants can produce the ffect 
Simazine, promising pre-emergence herbi- 
cide for weed control in corn, when 
by the of the corn plant, 
is converted to a nonphytotoxic form 
Therefore, corn shows considerable toler- 
ance to simazine. On the other hand. 
many important weeds do not effectively 
metabolize simazine to an inactive chemi- 
al. These are highly susceptible to injury 
easily controlled by simazine 
Another fundamental! investigation 
showed that dalapon and several other 
chlore-aliphatic acids inhibit the enzy 
matic synthesis of pantothenic acid, a 
i-vitamin essential growth. 
Pantothenic acid is made by an enzyme 
which couples beta-alanine to pantoi 
acid. This enzyne has been isolated. The 
herbicides shown to be competing 
vith panoic acid. The response of plants 


o dalapon may be due to the temporary 


opposite ¢ 


absorbed roots 


and are 


to pliant 


were 


inhibition of pantothenic acid synthesis. 
This was demonstrated by supplying 
pantothenic acid to barley leaves. The 


source of pantothenic acid 
ted dalapon-treated plant 
herbicidal action of dalapon 
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of herbicides in plants repre 


which must be more fully understood 
Most herbicides can be recovered fron 
plant tissue as the original molecule 
even though major percentag: of the 
compounds have undergone chemical 


changes. 
tain of 
through 


Consequently, we are 
the actual 


which 


not cer- 
chemical structures 
many herbicides exert 


their growth-controlling actions. Con- 
ceivably some herbicides are applied in 
one form, translocated in a degraded oi 
metabolized form, and cause inhibitions 
of growth at the site of action as yet 
another chemical structure. Other chemi- 
cals seem to be absorbed, translocated, 
and accumulated at the site of action 
as the original molecules.. 


Developments 


Two recent developments in research 
on new principles, methods, and techni- 
ques may have far-reaching effects on 
chemical weed control. These include 
development of (a) subsurface soil- 
incorporated, pre-planting herbicide 
application techniques and (b) develop- 


ment of surfactants, carriers, solvents, 
co-solvents, and other formulation adju- 
vants which influence initial as well as 
residual activity of herbicidal chemicals. 
These techniques provide flexibility for 
influencing selectivity with 
herbicidal properties. 
Subsurface application of 
us soil-incorporated pre-planting treat- 
ments or application at planting will 
have a profound effect on use of herbi- 
cides. A knowledge of the fundamental 
chemical and physical properties of new 
herbicides, especially vapor activity, will 
aid in determining need for the subsur- 
face application of such chemicals. 
Outstanding progress is being made in 
the rapid development of chemical weed 
control methods in crops other than cotton 
and for specialized noncrop land areas. 


A Total Farm Preblem 


It must be recognized that we 
entering a new era which involves utili- 
zation of various forms of energy, not 
only to control weeds but also to control 
insects and diseases and for crop protec- 
tion and crop production in a variety of 
ways. Increasing emphasis on basic re- 
search and education will be required if 
we are to utilize the chemical enegry of 
herbicides most effectively in the future. 

There is 


associated 


herbicides 


are 


increasing evidence that me- 
chanical equipment will be used more 
and more in the future to transport 
chemical energy. Herbicides will be the 


rees of energy and they, rather than 
the machine with which they are applied, 
will perform the work. This does not 
imply that the need for mechanical equip- 
ment will be reduced. Quite the contrary. 
It means greater emphasis on specificity 
and accuracy in placing the chemical 
energy in the exact amount, in the exact 
place, and at the exact time to perform 
ts maximum work. 

We must keep in 


mind that weeds are 


i total farm liability and all crops are 
subject to their competition. We must 
wive greater consideration to weed control 


farm unit rather than 
research techniques to the control 
single crop. Cost of con- 
single crop undoubt 
only that crop 


problems as a 
limit 
of weeds in a 
trolling weeds in a 
edly appears high because 
Is being considered 


To obtain a better balanced and more 
efficient weed control program in crop 
production, farmers must be encouraged 


not only to use chemical weed control 
methods for controlling weeds in the 
current crop, but to place greater empha- 
on supplementing this program by 
rotational use of herbicides on all toler 
ant crops throughout the rotation. 
need to expand our studies 
on the possible rotation of different 
herbicides on the same crop grown con 
tinuously. Herbicides possess differential 
selectivity and specificity, and rotating 
them will aid in preventing undesirable 
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Ginners in Valley 
For Meeting 


Directors of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners Association and allied industry 
representatives are holding their 
annual meeting Jan. 22-24 at the 
Echo Hotel, Edinburg, in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. 

The Press, official publication for 
the Association, will publish a re- 
port on the meeting in the next 
Issue, 


ecological shifts in weed populations and 
reduce the chance of an accumulation of 
herbicide residue in the soil. 

We also need to learn more about the 
efficiency of rotating different herbicides 
on different crops throughout the rota- 
tion. This practice will permit continuity 
in use of chemical energy to control 
weeds, and reduce weed seed populations 
in the soil. 


Extent, Cost, and Value 


Farmers have demonstrated outstand- 
ing interest in the use of chemicals to 
control weeds. Herbicides are being ap- 
plied on more than one of every 10 acres 
of cultivated land. It is estimated that 
over 150 million pounds of herbicides 
are being used annually on over 75 mil- 
lion acres of crop lands and: industrial 
sites at of about $300 million. 

About 70 percent of the acreage being 
sprayed for weed control is being treated 
by farmers with their own equipment. 


a cost 


A recent survey showed that about 
50 million acres of agricultural land was 
treated for weed control in 1959, more 
than double that of 1949. 

No one would attempt to predict what 
new discoveries might develop in weed 
control from intensive fundamental re- 
search involving chemistry, plant phy- 
siology, genetics, crops and soil science, 
and agricultural engineering. We can be 
certain, however, that unless funda- 
mental and applied studies are brought 
into better balance and expanded, applied 
studies in development of weed control 
practices in crop production will suffer. 
Use of herbicides in some instances is 
beginning to exceed the fundamental and 
applied research information available 
to insure their safe use. If a_ better 
balance between research in weed control 
and use of chemicals is not obtained and 
maintained in the immediate future, risk 
of crop damage will increase. 

I am not convinced that cur weed 
control progress will be characterized by 
the discovery, development, and utiliza 
tion of more efficient forms of energy 
in the future. The adaptability of chemi- 
cal energy for controlling weeds offers 
almost unlimited possibilities for improv- 
ing the efficiency of weed control. Thus 
it seems that our future rate of progress 
will be largely determined by (a) the 
discovery of more selective, more specific, 
better translocated, more efficient, better 
formulated, safer, and more economical 
herbicides; (b) a basic fundamental un- 
derstanding of effects of chemicals on 
plant growth and soils; (c) our ingenuity 
in supplementing and combining chemical 
and cultural practices; (d) a fundamen- 
tal understanding of the limitations of 


our current weed control practices; and 
(e) the development of new and more 
effective weed control techniques and 
the discovery of more effective and more 
efficient sources of energy for selective 
weed control. 

The development of improved chemical, 
cultural, biological, mechanical, and com- 
bination weed control practices repre- 
sents one of the most effective approaches 
to increased efficiency, and lower cost, 
mechanized, crop production. 


Progress and Trends in 
Weed Control Methods 


WE Dr. Robert P. Upchurch, 
Associate Professor, Department 
of Field Crops, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. 


There has been a tremendous urgency 
to do many things to improve the posi- 
tion of cotton in our economy. Increased 
mechanization. has been one of the bright 
hopes. Often weed control has been cited 
as the single most limiting factor in 
mechanization. Each year scientists have 
whetted the appetites of the cotton pro- 
ducer by reporting the great strides 
being made in weed control research. 
We should not look at what has resulted 
from this talk and hope for improved 
weed control practices. Are such prac- 
tices gaining acceptance by farmers in 
the various regions of the Belt and has 
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not very effective. Rotary hoe and lateral 
oiling are common weed control practices 
in Texas. 


Following the Trend 


Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and 
North Carolina seem to be following the 
same basic trends as the Delta States, 
except the pattern is about four years 
behind. Estimates for pre-emergence 
herbicide usage and mechanical harvest- 
ing indicate the beginning of major 
trends. If these trends continue, about 
50 percent of the cotton acreage will be 
treated with pre-emergence herbicides 
and mechanically harvested within a very 
few years. Reports show that in each of 
the four Southeastern states, a few 
hundred to a few thousand acres were 
treated with lay-by herbicides in 1960 
and that an appreciable increase can 
be expected in 1961. Flame cultivation 
and lateral oiling are not used in the 
Southeast. 

In addition, farmers throughout the 
Belt are using dalapon as a spot treat- 
ment for Johnsongrass control. 

I have not attempted to point out 
limitations of varoius weed control treat- 
ments. However, it is obvious from the 
survey that treatments which are suc- 
cessful on a_ state-wide or belt-wide 
basis have some serious limitations in a 
given year or on a given field. Some of 
these problems undobutedly will be cor- 
rected by research now underway. 

Effort which private and public re- 
search, educational and development 
organizations have expended on develop- 
ing techniques for reducing the labor 
requirement for cotton production have 
been effectively expended. Major changes 
in weed control and harvesting techni- 
have and are continuing to occur 
In several major cotton producing areas. 
Farmers are anxious for additional weed 
control treatments to solve problems not 
solved by present treatments. 
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Cotton Insect Control in 
The Boll Weevil Area 


MH Dr. Walter J. Mistric, Jr., 
Entomologist, North Carolina 
Experiment Station, Raleigh. 


The economic battle ery for cotton in 
the 1960’s has been sounded. We must 
consistently produce high yields of one 
and one-half to two bales per acre. Re- 
search workers and leading growers have 
proved this a realistic goal. Entomology 
can meet the challenge of insuring these 
high yields in the years ahead. Techni- 
cal knowledge is available. We are 
limited only by interpretation, organiza- 
tion, and presentation of this knowledge. 

To adopt an effective and practical 
policy, we must: (1) clearly define the 
general insect problem in a specific area: 
(2) recognize the area’s physical. 
climatic, sociological, and psychological! 
: and (3) determine what grow- 
ers can and will do. 


resources 


A Few Practical Facts 
We haven't been doing these things 
in the past. Here is a classical example 
of what we have been doing. A state 
publication stated “there are a few prac- 
tical facts about the weevil that every 
man who attempts to grow cotton under 
boll weevil conditions ought to know. 


Everything equal, cotton grown in infest- 
ed areas should have a medium sized 
boll. Small boll might be best, if not for 
other disadvantages that offset the 
weevil advantage of the small boll. 
Theoretically, if 50 bolls made one pound 
of large boll cotton and 100 bolls made 
one pound of small boll cotton and the 
boll weevil punctured 25 squares of each, 
we would have one-half pound of one 
variety left and three-fourths pound of 
the other. The publication also stated 
“a good garden for every tenant, with 
instructions for cultivation from the land 
owner, would be extremely beneficial in 
the fight against the boll weevil.” 

After sour experiences with calcium 
arsenate in the 1940's, we ran into a 
period of mass confusion and shaken 
confidence when we attempted to engage 
the boll weevil in defensive warfare with 
a great arsenal of modern chemicals and 
equipment. This era emphasized control 
on an individual field basis. It involved 
the most complex scientific knowledge. 
It dealt with variables rather than 
trends. If control was to be effective, 
every grower had to be highly trained. 
We had to assume that every grower 
was in constant readiness with equip- 
ment and insecticides. 

Since we approached the brink of the 
infestation cliff, we had to hone for 
favorable weather. We had to assume 
that every grower, no matter how diver- 
sified, had the pursuit of the researcher. 
We had to assume that each grower had 
the pursuit of the researcher, and that he 
would keep up the fight during the 
darkest hours of heavy insect infesta- 
tion. We further assumed that each 
grower had an analytical mind capable 
of evaluating the outcome. We accepted 
the short term gain with its accompany- 
ing risks. We inferred that most anything 
could happen anytime in a given field in 
a given year. We attempted to soothe 
this by making statewide and beltwide 
predictions on weevil abundance in our 
forests. Our communication with grow- 
ers failed. In North Carolina this program 
was not successful, and under no known 
condition did it produce near maximum 
potential yield. 

A New Era 

Into the late 1950's we witnessed the 
beginning of a new era. Practically every 
state recommendation called for the initi- 
ation of weevil control measures at an 
earlier date or a lower level. Research 
became more basic and more practical 

Of immediate concern was future paths 
in education. Four control methods were 
considered: (1) a more intensive effort 
toward making each grower an amateur 
entomologist: (2) use of commercial 
scouts or professional consultants; (3) 
continual use of insecticides from 
ling to open boll: and (4) an effectively 
planned insect control program. 

If we follow the technical education 
approach in North Carolina, two exten- 
sion entomologists, part-time on cotton, 
must reach 82,909 cotton growers in 78 
counties. Considering past progress with 
this method, the future would not be 
bright without a massive increase in per- 
sonnel. In our principal cotton county 
the annual fee per acre for commercial 
scouts would be about $40. This would 
about equal the cost of using insecticides 
from seedling to open boll. Either of 
these would be difficult under present 
conditions. Consequently, our attention 
turned to the possibility of simple, effec- 
tive, and economical control. 

By 1959, we had defined the insect 
problem and offered a planned control 
program as a solution. This program 


seed- 
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was put to a test throughout North Caro- 
lina in 1960 in small experimental plots, 
in large experimental blocks, and in 
experimental useage by growers with 
acreage ranging from a few acres to 
several hundred acres. Results were 
consistently outstanding. We have found 
a way to produce more cotton at lower 
cost and with less risk. 


In early November, North Carolina 
State College adopted this program as 
the general statewide recommendation 
for 1961. Clemson College may adopt a 
similar ‘program for South Carolina. 
Georgia has shown an interest in this 
type of program. Texas has been 
interested in this approach for many 
years, but several factors, which do not 
prevail in the Southeast, complicate the 
effort in Texas. 


Standard, Simplified Plan 


This program is to be considered 
standard cotton production practice. We 
have attempted to standardize and 
simplify control suggestions to the great- 
est degree possible. The schedule is 
planned so that a grower needs to know, 
aside from procurement of equipment 
and chemicals, how to count to eight, 
read a calendar, and recognize a_boll- 
worm hole in a square. Only 10 insecti- 
cides or mixtures are listed. Each can 
be used throughout the season at a 
moderate dosage for control of boll! 
weevil, bollworm, and aphids. All appli- 
cations will be broadcast with boom-type 
machines. Sprays are to be applied at 
the rate of six gallons per acre and dusts 
at the rate of 15 pounds per acre through- 
out the season. This program does not 
include control of pests on. seedling 
cotton, for we have found little economic 
gain in controlling these pests under 
existing conditions. Cultural control of 
spider mites, which can be easily obtained, 
is stressed. However, when necessary, 
miticides should be included in the early- 
or-late-season phases of the control 
program. 

Briefly, the schedule is as follows: 

@ Earty SEASON 
leaf stage, begin four 
five-day intervals. 


At the eight- 
applications at 


Mip-Season During this 
period of about four weeks when regular 
applications are not scheduled, make one 
application whenever five percent of 
the squares have been injured by small 
bollworms. 


@ LATE-SEASON On July 24, 
resume applications at five-day intervals 
until plants stop squaring. 
indicates that adoption of 
this program in North Carolina would 
easily double statewide yield. This pro- 
gram also reduces the control burden by 
50 percent on our most conscientious 
growers of the past. However, boll weevil 
migration will remain the _ limiting 
entomological factor in cotton production 
until we achieve much greater grower 
participation in early-season control. 
Most future research will be directed 
toward obtaining a higher degree of 
control of overwintered weevils. This 
appears the most economical and prac- 
tical method of solving weevil buildup 
and migration. 

I feel that entomology can meet the 
challenge of the 1960’s and consistently 
insure the production of high cotton 
yields at lower costs. To achieve this 
in North Carolina, we must be totally 
and permanently prepared to take the 


Evidence 


offensive in preventive warfare on a 
broad front. We know from hard facts 
that in this fight an ounce of prevention 
is worth nearly a ton of cure. 


Oxygen and Physical 
Impedance Affecting 
Germination 


HB Dr. Henry D. Bowen, Agri- 
cultural Engineer, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. 


Physical impedance and aeration are 
but two of a multitude of environmental 
factors affecting seed germination and 
emergence. Some are requirements. Some 
are limitations. Plant physiologists dis- 
cuss requirements and list a_ suitable 
temperature, adequate moisture, and 
adequate oxygen as necessary for ger- 
mination of all seeds including cotton. 
There are many limiting environmental 
factors such as physical impedance, toxi- 
city of various types, insect populations, 
disease organisms, soil PH, etc. However, 
the one factor that is always limiting in 
some degree under natural soil condi- 
tions is physical impedance. 

To obtain control of seed environment, 
we must have a working knowledge of 
the three requirements—temperature, 
moisture and oxygen—and of the limit- 
ing factor, physical impedance. For ulti- 
mate control we must have a knowledge 
of all important factors, requirements 
and limitations, and develop methods for 
optimizing their influence. 


Physical Impedance 


Physical impedance is the mechanical 
resistance a seed or se edling must over- 
come swelling, emerging, and root 
penetration. This is a limiting factor of 
which we know very little. We think the 
optimum physical impedance from the 
physiological standpoint of seed germin- 
ation and growth is zero pressure. How- 
ever, for developing forces sufficient to 
emerge, some physical impedance is 
necessary. But we do not know how much 
and where it should be most effectively 
placed. 

When physical impedance, as measured 
by hydraulic pressure on a very small 
balloon placed at seed depth, exceeds 15 
psi net pressure, emergence percent is 
reduced. And when pressures reach 25 
emerging. Emergence is delayed several 
days and will be reduced to about 30 
percent. Preliminary tests using a pres- 
sure cell indicated that cottonseed will 
not germinate if they must swell against 
pressures of greater ‘than 12-15 psi under 
normal oxygen partial pressures. 

Literature indicates there are import- 
ant interactions between aeration and 
the physical impedance a root can over- 
come. The pressure cell tests are designed 
to determine both the main and inter- 
action effects of physical impedance, 
temperature, moisture, and oxygen and 
carbon dioxide (CO2) levels on the 
ability of a seed to swell and germinate. 

Physical impedance has been investi- 
gated for a Norfolk loamy sand. In 
general, the more moisture in soil and 
the greater the surface compaction at 
planting, the greater physical impedance. 
Air dry soil never has any appreciable 
physical impedance regardless of surface 
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compaction. Soil with field capacity mois- 
ture will ordinarily reach 25-40 psi in 
the first three days after planting if it 
has had three psi surface compaction. 
Physical impedance becomes limiting 
when this soil is given a surface com- 
paction of greater than one psi if the 
soil has near field capacity moisture. 
This soil has been known to change from 
four psi at 9 a.m. to 60 psi at 6 p.m. of 
the same day when wetted in the morn- 
ing of a hot, windy day. Maximum physi- 
cal impedance developed by this soil is 
many times what the seedling can over- 
come. 


Soil Aeration 


Soil aeration includes oxygen availa- 
bility and maintenance of a suitably low 
CO2 level. If enough oxygen is available 
the CO2 level ordinarily will remain 
sufficiently low. To my knowledge, this 
has not been clearly demonstrated to be 
true for cotton. 

Almost no quantitative data extending 
across varieties are available regarding 
many respiration questions of cotton. We 
are getting some of these answers. 


@ GROWTH PROCESSES 
require oxygen. 


in general, 


BREAKING DowN complex 
substances to simpler substances with 
release of energy in plants and animals 
is called respiration. 


@ RESPIRATION Is CONTINUOUS 
in a seed, even in dormancy, but is 
greatly accelerated by an increase of 
water content above 13-17 percent. 


ARE Two DISTINCT 
respiration processes. First, the norma! 
or “aerobic” respiration that occurs in 
the presence of an adequate supply of 
molecular oxygen. Second, the respira- 
tion in tissues when molecular oxygen 
is limited. This is called anaerobic respir- 
ation. 


@ THERE 


@ GROWTH PROCESSES slow down 
or cease under strictly anaerobic condi- 
tions, except possibly for a few species 
such as cypress and rice. 


@m RESPIRATION CONTINUES 
anaerobic conditions faster or 
slower or at the same as aerobic rate 
depe nding on circumstances. Necessary 
oxygen is gotten by breaking down food 
substrate, which results in toxic sub- 
stances, such as ethel alcohol and ace- 
taldehyde, being formed. 


under 


@ RESPIRATION RATE INCREASES 
exponentially with temperature within 
the normal germination temperature 
range. 


@ Foop Suppty for the embryo 
is limited. 


@ Foop Suppty for the embryo 
may be sugars, starches, or fats. Some 
are more readily utilized than others. 
Anerobie respiration eventually leads to 
depletion of food reserves in cotyledons 
and production of toxic products. If 
prolonged sufficiently, this leads to 
death. 


Most seeds will not grow if submerged 
in water or in soil that is saturated 
Tests show this is true even though air 
in the water might have five times as 
much oxygen as air saturated water 
Oxygen enters the seed by diffusion. The 
partial pressure on the seed coat in a 
constantly stirred water solution is as 
great as in air, but the diffusion constant 
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of oxygen in water is only 10-4 times 
that of air. Thus a water film approxi- 
mately .4 mm thick would reduce the rate 
of oxygen flow into the cottonseed to 
incipient anaerobiosis. This thickness as- 
sumes that all of the seed coat is avail- 
able for oxygen diffusion. Actually, not 
ull of the total area is available. Since 
seed coat thickness is approximately .4 
mm, a water saturated seed coat would 
prevent aerobic respiration even if the 
seed were in air. The effect will be the 
same if intercelluar spaces are water 
i to a depth of approximately 


Studies have shown that cottonseed 
io not grow when submerged in wate! 
constantly. They will grow when removed 
from the water and cease to grow when 
again. This may be repeated 
for several cycles without apparent 
harm to seed. However, growth must be 

ed for the time they are out of 


Conclusions are that cottonseed can 
germinate and emerge’ under part-time 
saturated conditions, if the time under 
aerobic conditions is enough to provide 
growth required for emergence. 

It is generally agreed that soil is 
saturated only during rains and for a 
few hours after rain and that water soon 
drains until pores open and aerobic 
respiration is restored. 


Studies have shown that when soil 


pores are large, soil never becomes sat- 
irated unless the water table rises to 
the surface, except for a very thin layer 
(less than one inch) at the surface 


However, when pores are small, soil can 

irated and will not drain for 
These soils remain saturated 
are evaporated open 


loamy sands and finer soils 


“hese soils 
will not be opened to oxygen diffusion 
sufficient for seed germination until th 
pores evaporate open. It is obvious that 
n cold, cit 
may not for 
This is aging 
temperat are 
appreciable anaerobic respiration and 


In other cases we can have frequent 
showers, warm weather, high humidity 
These soils cannot open long enough for 
emergence, either. However, if it rains 


and hot sun prevails for two or thre 
days with enough wind to dry the soil, 
caplliiaries evaporate open. Aerobik 
espiration can then begin and, provided 
the rains are not too close together, even 
this soil with small capillaries can ger 


minate 


when soil moisture was near ‘ 

ty. Even with surface compaction, this 
soil has large pores almost impossibl 
to saturate and will quickly drain oper 
even if it becomes saturated. Unless the 
water table of this field remains at seed 
level, these seed will remain under anaer- 
obic conditions only a _ short time, 
probably only while an actual wate: 
film is continuous over the seed during 
the rain itself 

We have achieved a measure of control 
simply by understanding the extreme 
effects that can result from planting in 
dry, sandy soil and waiting for a rain. 
What we do about this, remains to be 
seen. What is done at planting is ex- 
tremely important in terms of the future 
environmental effects on seed and emerg 
ing seedling 

We have just scratched the capabilitie 


available in seed and plant environment 
control. We will not develop fully what 
we need in this control without first 
systematically determining what a cotton 
seed and plant requires and then examin 
ing our resources and applying ou 
physical and physiological principles to 
see what we can provide. 

Whether or not we make the tremend- 
ous strides necessary in environment 
control in the 1960's is dependent on 
how much horsepower we want to put 
behind the effort 


Fusarium - Nematode 


Control 


MB Dr. A. L. Smith, Plant Path- 
ologist, ARS-USDA, Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn. 
Average annual losses from both wilt 
and nematodes amount to approximately 


325,000 bales. At $150 per bale, this 
would be $48,750,000. 


Wilt losses have shown a gradual de- 

cline in the four southeastern states. 
Widespread use of resistant varieties 
has reduced losses to an estimated 1.75, 
0.88, 2.25 and 1.0 percent, respectively, 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama, according to esti- 
mates for 1959, a higher than average 
wilt year. This is an average of 1.47 per- 
cent. 

In Mississippi Valley states where 
wilt-resistant varieties have not been so 
widely used, losses run higher. Loss esti- 
mate for Mississippi was 2.3 percent, 
Louisiana, 2.5 percent, and Missouri, 4.00 
percent, for an average of 2.93, or ex- 
actly twice that of the four southeastern 
states. These losses will no doubt be re- 
duced with further development of 
resistant varieties adapted to the Missis- 
sippi Valley area. This trend is already 
under way with the release of Rex in 
Arkansas, Dixie King in Mississippi, and 
large-scale adoption of Auburn 56 in 
Missouri. 

The Plains area of Texas and Okla- 
homa shows increases in both wilt and 
nematode losses. Resistant varieties of 
the storm-proof types are not available. 
Resistant varieties also are unavailable 
in the Acala areas of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California where nematode, but 
not wilt, inflicts losses on all lighter soils. 


New Developments 


There are three control possibilities 
development of resistant varieties, appli- 
cation of soil fumigants, and rotations. 

Newer wilt-resistant varieties being 
accepted by farmers include All-in-One, 
Auburn 56, Austin, Coker 100 A, Coker 
124, Dixie King, and Rex. Greater em- 
phasis is being placed on breeding for 
resistance to one or both of these diseases 
in most breeding projects throughout the 
selt. 

Some new developments in use of soil 
fumigants can be reported. Acreage be- 
ing treated, while small, is gradually 
increasing. Nemagon now can be applied 
in irrigation water, with the fertilizer 
as granules, or attached to seed in pellet- 
ed form. 

Rotations to reduce nematode popu 
lations are gradually being adopted, but 
little information is available on the ex- 
tent to which this practice is used 


Real progress is being made with these 
three possibilities. 


Fusarium Wilt Pathogen 


Fusarium wilt is caused by a fungus 
which enters the fine roots of cotton 
following injury by nematodes. It moves 
up the water conducting vessels which 
become plugged, causing wilting and 
death of the plant.The wilt fungus is 
distributed on seed and appears to be 
spreading into West Texas wherever 
nematodes become a problem. Wilt has 
not been reported in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and California. 

It is this dependence on the nematodes 
for entrance which led to the designation 
of fusarium wilt-nematode complex. It 
later was found that nematodes made 
the wilt worse by feeding on _ roots 
throughout the summer. The loss from 
wilt was about in proportion to the num- 
ber of nematodes feeding. In some cases 
nematodes are so abundant that even 
wilt-resistant varieties die out from the 
combined effect of the fungus and the 
nematodes. Wilt-resistance is made up 
of one gene for resistance to fusarium 
combined with several genes for resis- 
tance to nematodes. Breeding for resis- 
tance to fusarium is fairly simple, but 
breeding for resistance to root-knot is 
more time consuming. 


Nematodes 


Three nematodes are important in the 
wilt relationship. Root-knot nematode is 
by far the most important species attack- 
ing cotton It is estimated that for the 
cotton belt as a whole, root-knot causes 
85 to 95 percent of the nematode damage. 

The sting nematode is, in some re- 
spects, a more damaging parasite. It is 
fortunately limited to the more sandy 
soils and is particularly prevalent in the 
lower coastal plains of the southeastern 
states. 

The reniform or kidney-shaped nema- 
tode is perhaps more severe in its attack 
than either the root-knot or sting. Known 
distribution is limited to about a dozen 
isolated spots. 

Perhaps a dozen additional species 
parasitic on cotton may be found in 
association with the above species. How- 
ever, some of these have been isolated 
and, acting alone, do not seriously affect 
yields. Acting together several species 
may become quite important and no doubt 
take an annual toll not recognized or 
adequately measured. 


Planting Resistant Varieties 


Data show 3,106,000 acres harvested 
from resistant varieties in 1960 and 10 
wilt states from North Carolina to Texas. 
This compares with 825,900 acres in 
1950. In North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, 95 to 99 percent of the acre- 
age is planted to resistant varieties. 
Largest increases in planting of wilt 
resistant varieties have been in Georgia, 
Alabama, Arkansas, and Missouri. 

Yield of Auburn 56, the most resistant 
variety available, can be increased 15 to 
20 percent with soi! fumigants. Yield of 
Clevewilt-Stoneville family of wilt-resist- 
ant varieties, which include Coker 100A, 
Plains, Rex, Empire, and Dixie King may 
be improved 25 to 40 percent through 
nematode control on heavily infested 
soils. Thus, there is still excellent oppor- 
tunity for improving by enhancing nema- 
tode resistance. 

Through a cooperative arrangement 
between the Cotton Section of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service and-the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Auburn, a regional wilt-nematode 
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screening program has been conducted 
for the past several years. Facilities of 
this program are available to all breed- 
ers. Breeding lines are brought together 
from across the Belt and tested under 
field conditions on a heavily infested soil 
at the Plant Breeding Unit at Tallassee, 
Ala. This testing program has proven 
valuable in determining which commer- 
cial lines are most resistant. 

Through cooperation with the Regional 
S-1 genetics group, new sources of root- 
knot nematode resistance have been found 
in wild cottons. Some of the material has 
wilt resistance superior to that of any 
commercial varieties. A breeding pro- 
gram is underway at the Alabama Sta- 
tion to transfer this resistance to a 
commercial type. This high resistance is 
also being used in the Pima breeding 
program in Arizona. 

Soil fumigants are providing effective 
control where resistant varieties are not 

available. These materials control both 
wilt and nematodes and give remarkably 
increased yields where soils are heavily 
infested. Two to three gallons of Dow- 
fume per acre, seven to ten gallons of 
DD per acre, and three to four quarts 
of Nemagon per acre, row application, 
have proven effective at the Plant Breed- 
ing Unit in Alabama and in other states. 
These materials have not been widely 
adopted in the rainbelt because of cost. 
In some western states where greater 
increase in yields are possible, use of 
soil fumigants is more economically 
feasible and is increasing. 


How To Minimize Loss 


Cotton growers can minimize losses 
from wilt and nematodes by: 


@ PLANTING WILT-RESISTANT 
varieties on soils known to be wilt infest- 
ed. Resistant varieties in about the 
descending order of resistance are: All- 
in-One, Auburn 56, Plains, Coker 100A, 
Dixie King, Rex, Empire, and Austin. 
For soils very heavily infested, Auburn 
56 and All-in-One are preferable. They 
have sufficient resistance to withstand 
the most severe wilt and nematode situa- 
tions, with minor exceptions, and yield 
more than other commercial varieties on 
heavily infested soils. 


FUMIGANTS may be pro- 
fitably used to control wilt and or nema- 
todes on severely infested soils where 
wilt-resistant varieties are not available. 


@ Rorations with corn, sor- 
ghum, small grains, and other crops. 
Observations indicate that cotton follow- 
ing two years of other crops may yield 
as well as on a fumigated soil.Rotations 
are not commonly practiced, but with 
acreage allotments, more growers now 
have opportunities to utilize this system 
of control. 


Mechanical Picking Guides 


J. K. Jones, Agricultural 
Engineer, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Memphis. 


Guides for successful mechanical har- 
vesting invariably revolve around two 
basic factors—quality preservation and 
picking efficiency. If a producer does a 
good job on these, he has done a good 
job of mechanical picking. 

These are separate, distinct categories 
in many ways; when it comes to specific 
recommendations and particular rules to 


follow, they are often connected. That is, 
a malpractice that will decrease picking 
efficiency often creates a quality hazard 
and vice verse. Or, when something is 
done to increase picking efficiency, 
quality is often enhanced. 

We've seen definite improvement in 
cotton pickers the last 10 years in dura- 
bility, efficiency and quality preservation 
capabilities. I’m sure we'll see even more 
in the future. 


Planning Comes First 


However, cotton pickers, like other 
machines, have limitations and a great 
deal of their success depends upon con- 
dition of the crop. Field and plants must 
be suited—I suppose you could say “tailor 
made”—for machine harvesting. Deciding 
to use a machine at the last minute with 
no advance planning and preparation 
stacks up pretty high odds against profits 
and quality. 

Getting such a field is no accident. It 
requires a great deal of advance plan- 
ning and preparation. 

Planning must start with land selec- 
tion and preparation. Field lay-out, 
drainage, tillage and row shape are some 
of the more vital points. This is the 
foundation for making the crop. 

Proper planting is an important key 
to obtaining an optimum stand of two 
and one-half to four plants per foot of 
drill, Picking efficiency can suffer a 
decrease of five to seven percent due to 
poor plant population, in addition to 
losses in yield, inefficient use of chemi- 
cals, and increased difficulty with weeds 
grass. 

Some fertilizer is good—even essential. 

Sut too much can be bad for mechanical 
harvesting as well as being unprofitable. 
Over-fertilization can cause excessive 
vegetative growth, which leads to prob- 
lems in defoliation and actual machine 
operation. A balanced fertilizer program 
should be practiced for maximum yield, 
efficiency, and best machine harvesting. 

Insects and diseases are notable 
enemies of mechanical harvesting as well 
as yield. They can delay growth and 
fruiting, resulting in non-uniformity and 
late maturity. 

Grass and weeds pose a real problem 
for mechanical pickers. Removing grass 
from cotton at the gin often involves 
use of equipment and processing that 
can cause fiber damage. If it isn’t 
removed, the bale can be classed “grassy” 
and downgraded as much as a full grade. 
One objective should prevail—100  per- 
cent control. 

Successful defoliation is a big aid to 
quality preservation and picking effi- 
ciency. It exposes bolls to sunlight and 
air movement, which accelerates opening, 
retards fiber and seed deterioration and 
reduces boll rot. Dew also is dried 
faster, providing more safe picking time. 

Naturally, we can’t control year to 
year variation in climatic conditions. But 
the producer who follows good practices 
will not be hurt by adverse weather as 
much as one who has not followed these 
practices. We can’t control the weather, 
but using good production techniques will 
better enable us to adjust to it. 

The picker itself looks big and com- 
plicated, but when broken down it’s like 
other harvesting machines except for the 
picking unit. Three parts are used in 
removing seed cotton from the burr—-the 
spindle, a pad to keep the spindle clean, 
and a stripper or doffer to remove cotton 
from the spindle. Recommended adjust- 
ment is the same for all field conditions. 

Two other parts guide open bolls into 
contact with the spindle. These adjust- 
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ments—stalk lifters and pressure, or 


crowder plate—do change with field 
conditions. 

Prior to each harvest season the ma- 
chine should be checked to make sure all 
functions are in line with manufacturing 
recommendations. Then set up a daily 
schedule for servicing. This is outlined 
in operator manuals. Several state exten- 
sion services have key check points listed 
on a sheet that is handy and easy to use 


Operator Is Big Factor 


The operator is a mighty important 
figure in mechanical harvesting. 

First, he must be responsible for daily 
servicing. He must know enough about 
the machine to make adjustments when 
necessary. 

Secondly, he must operate the machine 
properly. Important points are keeping 
the machine at the proper speed, centered 
on the row and not raising and lowering 
the picking unit in the row. This causes 
a stripping action, which results in lower 
picking efficiency and increased trash 
content, particularly bark. Many grassy 
classification are actually caused by bark 
instead of grass. 

Third, he must know field maintenance. 
This means keeping the unit and basket 
free of trash and making periodical 
adjustment checks. 


Trash and Moisture 


The actual harvesting operation is 
where we encounter the crux of mechani- 
cal harvesting problems—trash and 
moisture. 

When considering adverse effects of 
trash and moisture, we have to look be- 
yond harvesting. We have to look to the 
gin where their removal encourages 
processing that can lead to fiber damage. 
We have to look even further to the mill 
where this fiber damage can lead to 
trouble. 

To me it seems only logical to assume 
that the best solution to this problem is 
to avoid bringing camp, trashy seed 
cotton to the gin. If producers’ bring 
uniformly clean, dry cotton, there is 
obviously no need to empley elaborate 
ginning treatments that can cause quality 
damage. 

The biggest single cause of excessive 
moisture is picking too early in the 
morning, too late at night, or too seon 
after a rain while cotton is damp. Tests 
have shown that moisture of seed cotton 
on the stalk should be 10 percent or less 
before machines are used. 

Research has established that relative 
humidity is the greatest single factor 
affecting moisture in seed cotton, exclud- 
ing actual rainfall. Though we have no 
control over humidity we do have counter 
measures to offset it. 

Defoliation is one way. This allows 
sunlight and air to better penetrate the 
plant, thus increasing the rate of dew 
evaporation. A defoliated field also pro- 
vides less leaf surface on which dew can 
form. As a result, the safe picking level 
is reached about one to one and a half 
hours earlier. 

This is an especially perplexing prob- 
lem because when a producer has cotton 
open it’s hard to convince him that he 
should stay out of the field. In many 
areas, particularly in the rain belt, 
moisture content of seed cotton doesn’t 
reach this level until about 8 or 9 a.m. 
It usually reaches 10 percent again at 
about 4 or 5 p.m. To do a quality job of 
mechanical harvesting, it is imperative 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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e Recommend More 


Research Funds 


INCREASED FUNDS for activities of 
the Cotton Research Committee of Texas 
will be recommended to the Texas Legis- 
lature to be appropriated for 1961-62 
and 1962-63 

Following hearings, the Legislative 
Budget Board recommended an appro- 
priation of approximately $204,000 
vearly. Board Chairman is Lieutenant 
Governor Ben Ramsey 

Texas Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion held a special hearing on the budget 
and recommended $206,000 for 1961-62 
and $210,000 for 1962-63. A. M. Muldrow 
is chairman 


Carl Cox, Dallas, director of the Cotton 
Research Committee of Texas, expressed 
industry 


appreciation for t 


the s rong 


support which is being given to the 
program. 

“Many members of the industry,” Cox 
commented, “serve on our advisory com- 
mittee or give us the benefit of their 
practical experience in developing and 
guiding research projects. 

“In addition, at hearings this summer, 
Dr. Earl Berkley, then with Anderson, 
Clayton Fiber Laboratory; Jack Whet- 
stone, Texas Cottonseed Crushers Asso- 
ciation; George W. Pfeiffenberger, Plains 
Cotton Growers; and Glen Witts, Motion 
Control, Inc.; effectively testified as to 
the value of Cotton Research Committee 
work and the need for adequate funds.” 

Cox added that approximately $70,000 
in private funds will finance specific 
research projects in addition to these 
proposed appropriations by the State of 
Texas from its general fund. 


THE TIES THAT BIND 


COTTON PRODUCERS and GINNERS TOGETHER 


The Plains Cotton Growers are deeply aware of the 
close ties between producers and ginners and other 


segments of the entire cotton industry. 


That is why 


the PCG has invested more than $100,000 in various 
research projects — including ginning — to strengthen 
these ties, and improve the position of cotton in the 


PRESS of competition. 


Plains 


BOTTON GROWERS, INC. 


1720 AVE. M 
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LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


e Continental Has 
Sales Meeting 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. held a sales 
meeting for approximately 100 members 
of the sales, administrative and engi- 
neering staff on Jan. 6-7 in Dallas. 

The meeting heard plans for 1961 and 
a review of the past year, a record sales 
year for Continental. 

A. L. Vandergriff, Continental presi- 
dent, said plans were being made for an 
even greater year in 1961. 

Continental personnel also saw a pre- 
view of the high capacity brush gin and 
matching feeder, which will provide 
increased daily capacity of lint cotton 
to match the accelerated picking capa- 
city of multiple row picking machines 
and mechanical strippers, Vandergriff 
said. 

Also previewed at the Continental 
meeting was the Smooth Flow Tramper 
Feed, with a capacity of 20 bales per 
hour. 

“We are very proud of these two ma- 
chines and we know they will receive 
enthusiastic support from the cotton 
growing area,” said Vandergriff. 


e Moving Warehouse—On Jan. 16, it was 
announced that Continental is moving its 
Southeastern warehouse and parts depot, 
now in Atlanta, to Augusta, Ga. Property 
has been purchased for a new building 
seven miles west of Augusta on Highway 
78, which will house a warehouse and 
parts depot occupying approximately 
15,000 square feet, in addition to office 
space. 

Continental officials said the new oper- 
ation will be staffed with experienced 
personnel, qualified to render prompt 
and satisfactory service on Continental 
equipment. 

“Augusta has many natural advantages 
us a distribution center for the South- 
Vandergriff said. “Easily acces- 
sible to our customers, it will enable us 
to speed up delivery of equipment and 
parts as well as render fast service.” 

The new facility will be under the di- 
rection of E. T. Walrond, district sales 
manager, whose office is in Birmingham. 

Continental Gin Co. is a division of 
Fulton Industries, Atlanta. 


east, 


Oklahoma Ginners Slate 
District Meetings 


Annual district meetings for Okla- 
homa Cotton Ginners Association will be 
held in late January and early February. 

Meeting dates are: 

Districts 1 and 5—Jan. 25, 6:30 p.m., 
Town House Cafe, Elk City. Bill Shan- 
non in charge. 

Districts 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 
Jan. 26, 6:30 p.m., Quartz Mountain 
Lodge. Bob Davis and Loyn Marvel in 
charge. 

District 12—Feb. 3, 11:30 a.m., Severs 
Hotel, Muskogee. G. N. Irish in charge. 

Districts 10 and 13—-Feb. 3, 7:00 p.m., 
Texoma Lodge. Kay Bass in charge. 

District directors will be nominated 
at each meeting. 


Bischoff Heads Exchange 


Ludwig Bischoff, Hohenberg Brothers, 
was elevated to the presidency of Fresno 
Cotton Exchange at the annual meeting 
on Jan. 17. 

W. L. Munday, Jr., retiring president, 
becomes chairman of the board. 
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RESPONSIBILITY lodavy more than ever it is imper 


ative that ginners preserve the quality of the lint that growers entrust to their care. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


(Incorporated ) 
HOUSTON + MEMPHIS - LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORE + BOSTON 
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Beltwide Conference from equipment dealers, extension work- us a better turn than if marketed to 
ers, and others. I encourage producers oil mills. 

(Continued from Page 39) to obtain this information and utilize it We plant 17 pounds of seed per acre, e 
that picking not begin until the safe 9° the fullest extent. which costs $2 per acre. 1D 
moisture level has been reached. Mechanical harvesting has already ee eh 

Time will vary. depending on leaf had a big impact on our industry. In Fertilization 

cover, dew, temperature, amount of sun- 1950 less than five percent of the crop For seven or eight years fertilizing 

ight. and other factors. was picked by machines. In 1960 more },. been done at a ratio of Lele? j 
Naturally, it is impractical to suggest than 50 percent of the cotton was ma- This ratio has given desired plant - 

that every producer buy a moisture Chine-harvested, and no end is in sight. growth and excellent fruiting. Seven Oy 

meter to make this determination. How- With this increased growth of machine hundred pounds of 3-12-12 per acre at 

ever, efforts are now being directed harvesting has come increased need and planting time and top dressing with 

toward developing a guide that will responsibility for using it to the best 200 pounds of 15-0-14 are used. Lime 

enable a producer to observe existing @dvantage—and that means using good  j. used as a filler in all mixed fertilizer 

conditions, relate them to the guide, and ™anagement to do the very best job ¢ maintain a soil higher than 6.0. 

determine when he can begin picking. possible. Total cost of fertilizer is $18.38 per db 
Tests have shown that the amount of acre. an) 

moisture added by spindles is only about ‘ wi os 

one to two percent if the right amount M Cotton Production Weed and Grass Control 

of water is used. Since spindle moisture y 

s absorbed almost entirely by lint, this some- 

ot represents 3 increase in lint times heavy rainfall, we consider it ex- 

of about Robert Lee Scarborough, tremely good insurance to use a pre- 

Cotton Producer, Eastover, S. C. emergence chemical to assist in early 

Conditioning Oils weed and grass control. This enables 
1 : : My farm is located in Central South us to delay extremely early cultivation, £ 
{ as been a trend to the use of (Carolina in the lower portion of Rich- giving the cotton time to become better | 

Ue iditioning oils to reduce field jand County. Geologically, the South- established and resulting in better 

t aning. While these oils will help eastern states can be divided into four stands. We are in our infancy with this 

eep the inside of the unit clean, a three- distinct sections—coastal, sandhill, pied- use as well as with post-emergence ap- 

year study In California ana Mississippi mont, and mountain. My farm is in the plications. Our knowledge of use and 

showed that they can reduce picking ypper part of the coastal belt. This effectiveness of these chemicals will 

N efficiency one to three percent. And the belt, with minor exceptions, is definite- increase by experimentation and prac- 
| . sture ¢ ntent of the seed cotton was ly the choice cotton producing section tical application. Cost for pre-emer- 

not improved. There also is the cost of of the Southeastern states. It is fre- gence material is $2.50 per acre. 

the oils in addition to the effect they quently reftrred to as the new cr .on 

apo n moistening and d ffer parts not” belt of our country. Planting 
‘sture.” This is moisture in trash a link of a chain representing my total with four-row equipment. Row width is 

harvested with cottor Some trash, cotton progress. We are most conscious 
pecially green leaf. has a much higher of the old truth, “ A chain is no strong-. Planting is five operations combined 
sture ntent than lint. When they er than its weakest link,” and constant- ‘!mto, one: (1) laying off rows; (2) 

» mixed. amount of moisture in the ly strive to strengthen each link to a making seed beds; (3) applying ferti- 
tton is naturally increased stronger chain, always keeping in mind /!2€': (4) planting; and (5) applying 

This n tical in hand the practice of sound economics. 

Dan Location and Preparation lizer is placed in a_ band about two 
slity and grade deterioration during With present acreage limitations we inches to the side of and two inches ; 
short time below the seed. The planter hill drops 

fon : choose our best fields for high produc- three to seven seed approximately 13 

Cotton harvested from def ted and tion. This means fertile, well-drained jnehes apart: seed are placed about 
ndefoliated fields has been compared. fields that have warm natured soils. 3 4 jnch deep and soil is firmed by a 
The n ture ntont Sf tho «a 1 « tton In our rotation, approximately half of packing wheel. Behind the packing 
- held was nine percent B, He une our cotton crop follows soybeans, w hic h wheel is a spray nozzle that applies the 
ef ited ar d 9.8 for th un te lia ed are gathers d the last of November. The pre-emergence spray in a band 16 inches 
After | arves Ris Nad CHMOHCG LO 7.0 other fields to be planted in cotton are wide. Cost of this operation is approx! 

t } lefoliated and 11.5 per usually planted in cover crops of small mately $5 per acre. 

ent for the ndef ated grain or Austrian winter peas. These 
After 24 hours the defoliated had fields are turned three to four weeks Cultivation 

hanged ver ttle it the undef ated prior to planting to guard against 

15 percent. This is er } yermination problems. Plowing and chopping usually begir 

: ne. which can result ir Our lands are prepared by heavy the first day of May and last about 10 

tting and other fiber deterioration. duty disc-kilifer and smoothing har- Weeks. Cotton is hoed three times. For 4 
And th 24-hour waiting period is not rows. Two or three trips with the dis} plowing, four-row cultivators are used of 

I , f reality. It will becom kilifer and one or two trips with the exclusively. A top-dressing attachment 
n as machine harvesting smoothing harrow are needed for de- is, used with four-row cultivators the 

nerease ind harvest is crowded into a sired preparation. Cost of our soil pre- middle and last of May for applying 200 

ma paration averages about $10 per acre, pounds of 15-0-14 per acre in bands three 

D tion of moisture in seed cotton inches from each side of the plant. Usu- 

f special importance. This is Planting Seed ally the cotton is plowed seven or eight 

ne to be more of a problem as large ae times before lay-by. Cost of hoeing and 

. “ ‘ sriv three and four bales. The variety planted is always one re- plowing averages $12 per acre. 

hays prominent. If the first bale commended for our state by the Clemson . . 
ed early in the morning when it’s ©'°P Varieties Recommendations Com- Insect Control 

are m the late morning mittee It is always a wilt resistant, 

the when is dry, aad high yielding, early maturing one that 
~ fll io cde also gives good staple length for our pensive links of our chain, even greater 

entire planting. than a sound fertilization program. We 
~it Qua ff ont dese the breeder. We can then rest assured that Other phases o cotton production P+ 
J ser , the seed has a high germination record, OUt protecting the investment with a 

- - indi has been treated to control diseases dur- sound insecticide program. Emphasis 

Management Spells Success ing growth, and has been mechanically should be placed on all phases to main- 

‘ delinted, enabling us to get a quick stand. t4!n a proper balance. 

From what I've said about successful Another advantage is that if the seed Insect control is the most exacting A, 
mechanical harvesting, I thir ve can produced on our farm meets the standard link in our chain. Choice of insecticides ne, 
agree that it all be down to manage of the South Carolina Crop Improvement and timing of applications determine q 
ment. That’s the real key to iccess Association, it can be certified and mov- effectiveness of the program. We ad- e 
More detailed information is available ed as planting seed. This approval gives here to recommendations of the Clem ; 
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son Extension Service on materials, 
timing, and rate of application. 

Spray is preferred to dusting since 
effective spraying can be done practi- 
‘ally any time. Timing, more adequate 
control, and economy are other advan- 
tages of spraying. 

We've gotten better results and better 
performance with both dusting and 
spraying when a mix of two or more 
insecticides is applied. Each insecticide 
has a tendency to boost the other, 
thereby giving the benefit of “syner- 
gistic action”. Using a combination cf 
two insecticides, one having the poten- 
tial of a quick kill and the other with 
long residual kill, increases effective- 
ness of the spray. Therefore, fewer ap- 
plications are required. Another advan- 
tage of using two instcticides in the 
spray is that the combination lessens 
the possibility of the boll weevil resis- 
tance to the insecticide. 

When the seedlings begin changing 
leaves, the first application of a spray 
that will control cotton fleahoppers, 
aphids, mites, and thrips is made. No 
other application is made until the last 
of May unless plants show an apparent 
need. One application per week to con- 
trol boll weevils and bollworms is then 
begun. This schedule is continued until 
the boll weevil begins migration, which, 
in our section, is around July 25. 

Five or six applications at four-day 
intervals are then made. This is a total 
of 13 to 15 applications per season. 

First sprays are applied with an eight- 
row tractor until the latter part of 
July when the cotton is large enough 
to be damaged by the tractor. An air- 
plane is used for the last applications 
to prevent further damage. 

Average cost of the insect control 
program for material and application 
is $31.90 per acre. 


Harvesting and Processing 


Since local labor is available, we still 
hand pick all of our cotton. Enough 
cotton is normally open by the middle 
of August to begin picking. This varies 
from year to year. 

Rank cotton is defoliated to 
boll rot. In 1960, 70 acres of the 272's 
acres planted were defoliated. Cotton 
is picked as promptly as possible. Pick- 
ers are encouraged to keep it free of 
trash and grass. Since 40 to 50 days of 
picking are required to gather the crop, 
harvest may be completed the middle 
of October to the first of November. 
Cotton is carried to the local gin each 
day. Being modern, the gin is equipped 
with dryers, lint cleaners, ete., and 
renders a quality job. Average cost the 
past five years for picking, hauling, 
and ginning has been $57.37 per acre. 


prevent 


Marketing 


Being a producer of Plan A cotton for 
the past two years has made marketing 
a mechanical process of having the cot- 
ton graded by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Cotton Classing Service, 
hauling of the cotton to a warehouse, 
paying the first month’s storage, then 
receiving payment fixed by the gov- 
ernment. Previously our cotton was 
graded by USDA and sold to the high- 
est bidder—market or loan. 

Cottonseed are always brought back 
from the gin and put in our farm stor- 
age bins where they are given special 
attention. All seed germinating better 
than 80 percent meet the South Caro- 
lina Crop Improvement standard for 
certification and are sold for planting 
seed. Remaining seed are sold to oil 


mills. Seed quality is determined in 
large by seasons. In some years 100 
percent will be sold for planting. In 
other years the entire crop will be sold 
to the oil mills. They occasionally will 
be sold for both purposes. 

Average cost of marketing cotton and 
cottonseed for the past five years was 
$2 per acre. 


Cost of Investment 


Cost of investment and overhead is 
divided into four parts: (1) interest 
on capital outlay; (2) interest on in- 
vestment; (3) depreciation; and (4, 
miscellaneous overhead, such as taxes; 
record keeping, etc. 

The capital outlay as given in the 
first nine links of the chain, totaled 
$140.47 per acre. Interest at six percent 
for six months would cost $4.15 per 
acre. Land well adapted to cotton is 
valued at $150 ver acre in our area. 
Machinery and building investment add 
$125.00 per acre. Land plus machinery 
and building investment amounts to a 
total of $275 per acre of cotton, and an 
interest rate of five percent would add 
about $13.75 per acre. Depreciation 
would exist only on machinery and 
buildings with a life expectancy of 20 
years. At an expense of five percent of 
$125, this would amount to $6.25 per 
acre. For miscellaneous overhead, such 
as taxes, record keeping, transporta- 
tion, etc., we will add $5 per acre. 

Therefore, the total annual cost of 
investment, depreciation and miscel- 
laneous overhead is $29.15 per acre. The 
five year average cost of producing, 
harvesting, processing, and marketing 
one acre of cotton, including cost of 
investment and overhead was $169.62. 
Five year average receipts from the 
sale of cotton and cottonseed from one 
acre were $214.94. This gives a _ net 
income of $45.32 per acre. 

I sincerely hope these observations 
will help you to better appraise the im- 
portance of cotton production to our 
area and to more intelligently appreci- 
ate the magnitude of some of our prob- 
lems and endeavors. 

In 1961 we plan to strip crop wheat 
and cotton for the first time. Advan- 
tages we anticipate are less wind and 
water erosion; conservation of mois- 
ture; better ventilation and lighting; 
accessibility to all points of the fields 
by automobiles and trucks, thereby al- 
lowing for better supervision and time 
saving; and the ability to apply defoli- 
ants and insecticides with ground equip- 
ment, thus eliminating the added ex- 
pense of a hired airplane. We anticipate 
greater efficiency with less cost of pro- 
duction and larger yields of wheat and 
cotton. 


What About The Future? 


It is essential for the continuance of 
any sound production program that 
projections into the future be made. I 
should like to emphasize these funda- 
mental and basic factors upon which 
the future of any cotton farmer de- 
pends, 


g@ INpustry — This will mean 
more employment and added purchasing 
power, 


g@ ATTITUDE — We can’t afford 
to accept a “can’t” philosophy in cotton 
production. We should not ignore the 
importance of preserving our industry. 


advances 
and me- 


Great 
breeding 


Researcu 
in chemistry, plant 
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chanization have been made, but 


research is needed. 


more 


wm MARKETS—More stress must 
be put on the promotion and outlets of 
our product. Here is a place for greater 
research. 


@ GOVERNMENT PROGRAM— The 
future of our cotton production depends 
upon overall actions in Washington. 


w Size OPERATION—It is essen- 
tial that a farm have enough cotton allot- 
ment for economical operation. 


wm VOLUME PRODUCTION This 
must be maintained to preserve our ad- 
vantage in having available good ginning 
facilities, ample storage, oil mills, cotton 
spindles, and people with “know-how”. 


@ INFORMED FARMERS—The de- 
gree to which a cotton farmer keeps him- 
self abreast of the fast changes occurring 
in cotton and the degree to which he 
applies sound production practices will 
have a tremendous effect upon our 
future. 


gw Cost-PriIce RATIO A very 
healthy cost-price ratio is necessary be- 
‘ause very few cotton farmers can afford 
to pay for the privilege of producing 
cotton for the pleasure it affords. 


gw TEAM Errort—This is essen- 
tial for the welfare of all those connected 
directly or indirectly with cotton. The 
National Cotton Council is doing a splen- 
did job in coordinating the efforts of all 
those connected with cotton in various 
basic and essential services such as re- 
search and promotion. 


The future of the cotton farmer does 


(Continued on Page 47) 


Rainey Joins Gordin 


BILL RAINEY has been appointed West 
Texas sales representative for Gordin 
Unit System, Inc. In making the an- 
nouncement, John T. Gordin, president, 
said, “We are particularly fortunate in 
having Bill Rainey join our organization. 
His broad background of experience in 
gin machinery sales and his knowledge of 
the equipment problems confronting gin- 
ners will make his services most valu- 
able.” Rainey will be located in Lubbock 
at 2505 Sixty-first Street. 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cent per 


Fairbanks 220,440 v F.p.m moto: 


Classified Advertising 


word per insertion. include your firm name 


anc address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of weve. Please write piainir 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Modern rebuilt Anderson Expellers 
French screw presses for specific oleaginous prod- 
icts Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 


FOR SALE—2 French 4-cage screw presses, % 


extension. French € rolls. Carver 141l-saw nters 
Carver Truline Gummer Bauer 199-¢ seed 
eater 53 separating units. But 
hines Chandler hullers 6 
steel sand and boll reel. 72 
rt Worth lint eaners. Exhaust 
Cook Machinery Cx Ir 159 
as, Texas. Telephone: RI-7-5958 
FOR SALE F h Hi 48 rushing rol 
Sereening tanks. Filter pres Bar and disc hull 
rs. kers At t mills \ Lessor & 
( P. O. Box 8, Fort Worth, Texas 
FOR SALE—N 199-6 Bauer eaners, Bauer 
attrition mill, and Chandler hullers. All complete 
and reconditioned. Write Box 5 Fort Worth 
Texas 


Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE saw Gullett brush gin stands 
6-80 saw M x stands, 4-50 ( tinenta 
Model C gin st Murray a dow acking 
rese with ram and n Cor enta 
ma h xtra ir arts 
heap. Several Mitct i ri t 
t ‘ r heap. Shea 
tand 
(rive s a list f r want and needs San 
Clements, Phone RE 5-3764, Box 86, West Mem- 
ph Ark 
FOR SALE—Two DFT aner 
Mode Al na Comy with mecha 
al dr Box Pi2, The ¢ t G and © M 
Press, P. OF. B 798 Dallas 2 Tex 
FOR SALE OR TRADE—2- Continental bur 
machine type iB Mode 0, Serial 740 LH 
1 708 RH with bypass intake transition, spread- 
er nvevor discharge nveyor and comy 
rt type Mode 
acking press, N 5 complete 
r other mak ‘ teel pre 
Box 819, Deming, New 
632 for Bill Griffir 
TO BE MOV ED 
One mplete 4-80 Mu tt gin with 
Miteh feeders louble ng: tw at 
ral gas eng bur mach mpa 
aner hor “a r ed ales 
wagon ‘ ‘ o A acking pre 
\ f th mach r 7 | nditior 
and ca at r ation at a big 
For mplete details call or write 


Swift & Company Oil Mill 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Telephone FR-4-0235 


FOR SALE scales, Lummus pulley and 
shafting. seed elevators, Dixie tramper, and a 


few other items.—M. A. Holscher, Travis, Texas 


HARDWICKE-ETTER—Ali You Need to Know 
About Gin Machinery 


GINNERS—D you have enough apacity?’ We 
have one the answers for you Sam Clements, 


Phone RE 3764, Box 86. West Memphis, Ark 


FOR SALE—Three complete modern gins. T 


moved Equipped with driers nt leaners 
steel buildings Jim Hall, 1 Cotton Exchar 
Building. P. O. Box 751, Dallas, Texas, or 
phone RI-1-139 
COMPLETE GIN FOR SALE All-steel 5-80 Lum- 
mus airblast gir silt in 1948. Twin GMC diesel 
motor Lumr burner Lumr r ed 
aner and Thermo, 1 Moss Constellatior aner 
p-packing tee pre Thi gir rrigated 
area $65 0 ar $50 ash Gir 
"hone 495-2 P. O. Box 554, P I as 


FOR SALE —One completely 


nverted Continental 


DFB lint aner in excellent conditior Make us 
an offer Box D1i2, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mi 
Press, P. O. Box 798 Dallas 26, Texas 


FOR SALE. -One completely reconditioned Moss 
Cleanmaster with condenser fans and 5-h.p 
motor. Hardwicke-Etter and Lummus lint clean- 
ers. One right-hand, double box, all-steel, up- 
packing Murray swing door press with ram and 

using and Continental EJ tramper. STEEL BUR 


M A( HINES Ss 1-14 Hardwicke-Etter right-hand 
nd immus center feed. STEEL CLEAN- 
ERS 2-72” Continental Impacts. 5-, 6- and 7- 
vlinder 52° Murray blow-ins with V-drive. 2-50" 
Continental inclines. 5- and 6-cylinder Hardwicke- 
Etter and two 6-cylinder Gullett blow-ins. 6-cylin- 
der Stacy and Lummus Thermo. 3-90 saw Hard- 
wicke-Etter onveyor distributor Murray and 
Hard pumps. 6-“0 saw Murray 
glass iper Mitchells, complete 
with nes. New tower driers 


Company heaters. 9%” 
and V-belting and a gen- 
eyor and transmission equipment 
oldest and most reliable source 
nditioned gin machinery, contact 
urding any machinery or complete 


gin t lants which you have for sale or trade 
R. B. Strickland & c 13-A Hackbe rry St., 
Phone: Day PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-2219, Waco, 


TWO COTTON GINS 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
LOCATIONS 
One Gullett 4-80 with tandem Moss-Gordin 


nt cleaning ; double drying; bur machine; 
stick and green leaf machine; adequate 


precleaning natural gas power; concrete 

block ding 

One Murray 5-80 with Moss-Gordin lint 
eaner: double drying; complete preclean- 

ing: nat gas power: cotton house; two 


s wagon scales; metal clad building 


Both gins located in good cotton producing 
ren nd with good potential for aggres- 
live wire operator. These gins can 

be bought worth the money with good 


For mplete details call or write 


Swift & Company Oil Mill 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Telephone FR-4-0238 


FOR SALE—1959 Continental DFB lint cleaner 
mplete with motors. Excellent condition. Ginned 
very little cotton.— Box HS The Cotton Gin and 


Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas 


FOR SALE—Single Unit Moss In.t cleaner 
Bradford Gin Company. Call or write J. B. Fuqua 
& Sons, Phone MU 6-1451, Milan, Tennessee 


FOR SALE—Complete Continental equipped gin to 
be moved. No buildings. 4-80 saw gins, perfection 
eaners with green leaf and stick, incline, impact 


and D.F.B. lint leaners ; tower drier with 2M 
heater was) :all-<tee -packing paragon press 
and pump: all motor 15-ton 30° Fairbanks Type 
S truck scale ne bale platform scale; distribu- 
tor and transmission equipment; 1300 bales, 1960 


The Service Company, P. O. Box 626, Forrest 
City, Arkansas. Phone MElrose 3-2437 


FOR SALE OR TRADE Almost new 24-shelf 
Hardwicke-Etter tower drier. Will buy or trade for 
i-trough Continental drier West Hub Gin, 
Friona, Texas. Phone Hub 2705 


DISMANTLING 5-70 Lummus airblast, good saws 
and ribs, lint flue, Mitchell feeders, V-belts, BB 
6-cylinder cleaner, condenser, down-packing press, 
tramper, hydraulic pump V-belted to motor, 40” 
airblast fan, seed elevator and scales, heat re- 
corder, belt distributor, 9 x 16 scale, shafting and 
pulleys, 10,000 gallon steel tank, belting.—B. EF 
Mixon, Runge, Texas. Phone CE 9-4484. 


FOR SALE -Three extra good late model 80-saw 
Murray gin stands for submerged lint flue, 4 
reconditioned 67° Master double X Continental 
feeders, 1-70" Hardwicke-Etter separator, extra 
saw cylinders for 80-saw Continental and Muriay 
gins, gratefalls for and 90-saw Continental 
gins, various size fans.— _Kimbell Used Gin Machin- 
ery Co., Box 456, Phone 257-3372, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE— Complete outfits to be moved: 5-90 
Continental, double drying, double cleaning, dou- 
ble lint cleaning. 5-80 F3 Continental, double dry- 
ing, double cleaning, double lint cleaning. 5-80 
F3 Continental, single drying, single cleaning, 
double lint cleaning and Moss and steel building 
i-80 F3 Continental, single drying, single clean- 
ing and lint cleaners and electric power. 3-80 
Hardwicke-Etter, double drying, double cleaning, 
double lint cleaning and Moss with LeRoi power. 
Good, clean, complete, all-steel outfits ready for 
your inspection...Sam Clements, Phone RE 
Box *6. West Memphis, Ark. 


FOR SALE—One complete Lummus 3-80 auto- 
matic brush, Lummus down-packing steel-bound 
press, GM 6-cylinder diesel motor, ginned less than 
9,000 bales. One complete 3-80 Continental, 4X 
feeders, up-packing, steel-bound press with 75 h.p. 
electric motor. Bargains.—Arvil Decker, Rt. 3, 
Crossville, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—4-60” Standard Mitchell feeders, good 
shape. Will sell cheap. Contact Smith Gin and 
Seed Company, Winder, Georgia. 


FOR SALE-One 5-90 saw Continental outfit and 
one 5-80 saw Continental outfit, both plants to be 
moved. Machinery in excellent condition._-Sebas- 
tian Farmers Gin, Sebastian, Texas. J. A. Krueger, 
mer 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED- One Moss Cleanmaster or Constella- 
tion lint cleaner. Must be in good condition. Box 
Al4, The Cotton Gin and Oi] Mill Press, P. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED~—-French or Davidson-Kennedy SOY- 
BEAN CONDITIONER, good operating condition, 
all plate-stee] construction, six high 80” to 90” 
diameter super-imposed, steam jacketed kettles 
about 30° deep, complete with vertical shaft and 
220 /440-3-60 TEFC motor drive assembly, kettle 
» carry 150 Ibs. psi steam pressure. 
out motor. State full details and 
price f.o.b. present location. Address Box N15, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26, Texas 


WANTED—One 200 hp. BB 440-3-60 900 RPM 
motor, starter and base. Two 50 h.p. 440-3-60 oil 
starters, GE Type 1034.— Box 13, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas 


WANTFED— Hardwicke-Etter or late m« 
Murray or Continental bur machines. Double 2 
40", and 45” fans.—R. W. Kimbell, Box 456, 
Phones 257-3372 or 257-3351, Earth, Texas 


WANTED 72” Continental Impact cleaner, sepa- 
rator and tower drier.—Box M9, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas 


WANTED—One Lummus steel down-packing long 
box press and tramper...Box X-7, The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 


Reconditioned Murray 
90 Saw Safety Gin 


FOR QUALITY 
GIN MACHINERY 


P. O. Box 694 


RECONDITIONED 


World’s Largest Stock 
CONTACT 


BILL SMITH 


Abilene, Texas 
Phones: OR 4-9626—OR 4-7847 
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WANTED— One all-steel press complete with ram, 
packer, and pump. Two cleaners, one tower drier 
with burner, one dropper, fans, and electric 
motors. Violet Gin Company, Inc., Rt. 3, Robs- 
town, Texas. 


WANTED— Used steel-bound press, pump, tramper, 
Bauer seed cleaner and Clipper cleaner— West Hub 
Gin, Friona, Texas. Phone Hub 2705. 


WANTED —One 
longer. Quote 
Mail reply to 
bock, Texas 


wagon or truck scale 16° or 
price, make, size, and condition 
Room 120, Whiteside Bldg Lub- 


Personnel Ads 


WELL QUALIFIED cotton ginner desires connec- 
tion with large organization as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent Competent gin repairs. 
Honest, cooperative, resourceful. Also frame con- 
struction.. Box G10, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


SEE US FOR PARTS on all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin belt dressing.— Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, 913 E. Berry St 
P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SCALES FOR SALE: Authorized Fairbanks, 
Morse scale dealer. New and used scales. Guaran- 
teed service anywhere, anytime—Lewis Scale Serv- 
ice, Clarence E. Lewis, 616 Avenue A, Lubbock, 
Texas. Phone PO 3-4271 or SH 717-1857. 


MELVIN U. TINSLEY 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Evaluations 


Office: TW 3-3711 
TW 3-4011 


212 Commercial Bldg. 
Sherman, Texas Res. : 


SALES— Service— Repair—Installation—All makes 
of scales. Used scales taken on consignment. Fair- 
banks-Morse distributor, 20,000 Ib. test unit, large 
stock of used motor truck and railroad track 
scales.—Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., Phone 
OR 2-8336, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas, and 
McAllen, Texas, Phone MU 6-1651 


USED ENGINES FOR SALE—Three sets 1210A 
M & M, 220 h.p., natural gas, in good condition ; 

TV, V-8, LeRoi, 220 h.p., natural gas or 
butane, less outboard bearing, ready to run; one 
PC2505, 300 h.p., straight eight, Buda, extra good 
condition. For further information contact: Lub- 
bock Electric Company, 1108 34th Street, Lubbock, 
Texas. Phone: SH 4-2336 


FOR SALE—One MM 180 h.p. 6-cylinder natural 
gas engine. One 48° 18” &-ply belt. One 40° 1° 
double Conecho leather belt Contact Edwin J 
Gerik, Whitney Gin Co., Whitney, Texas. Phone 
2911. 


ACMI Slates Miami Meeting 


A record attendance is expected for 
the twelfth annual meeting of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, March 
23-25, in Miami Beach at The Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel. The board of directors will 
meet March 22, prior to the convention. 


Tung Oil Offered 


USDA is 
unrestricted 


offering 
sale out of 


Starting Jan. 24, 
tung oil for 
CCC stocks. 


Murray Holds General Sales Meeting in Dallas 


SHOWN HERE are those who participated in the recent general sales meeting of 
The Murray Co. of Texas in Dallas. In outlining sales plans for 1961, it was an- 
nounced that Murray will offer a practical moisture control unit. 


e Stoneville Meeting 
Reviews Research 


GINNING RESEARCH at the Stoneville 
Ginning Laboratory of USDA was re- 
viewed by 40 ginning and cotton industry 
leaders on Jan. 6. States served primarily 
by the Laboratory were represented at 
the meeting in Mississippi. 

John H. Freeman, Jr., Greenwood, 
chairman of the Delta Council Ginning 
Improvement Committee, outlined the 
objectives. Delta Council was host at 
lunch. Among those at the meeting were: 


MississipP!1 — John Freeman; Luther 
W. Wade, Greenwood; George Baird, Sr., 
Inverness; Eugene Fisackery, Blaine; 
Dozier Lester, Inverness; C. M. Jones, 
Inverness; Emory Rose, Stoneville; F. L. 
Gerdes, Leland; L. H. Moseley, Stone- 
ville; Garner Lester, Jackson; Gordon 
W. Marks, Jackson; and B. F. Smith, 
Stoneville. 


ARKANSAS — Kemper 
ville; Jack Dante, Dumas; 
Jr., Marianna; Robert D. 
land; Lon Mann, 
Hyneman, Truman. 


Bruton, Blythe- 
Dan Felton, 
Pugh, Port- 
Marianna; Frank 


LOUISIANA—L. N. Pipes, West Monroe; 
C. L. Williamson, Alexandria; H. L. 
Southall, Alexandria; W. P. Hayne and 
Chris Hayne, Alexandria; Harvey Grant, 
Delhi; George B. Franklin, Jr., Holly 
Ridge; Keener Howard, Lake Providence; 
Duke Shackelford, Jones; Foster Wallace, 


West Monroe; Charles Severance, Baton 
Rouge. 
E. D. Barrett, Hornersville; 


Joplin, Jr., Hayti; William 
Sikeston; A. B. Boyd, Jr., 


MISSOURI 
William A. 
F. Sikes, 
Campbell. 


Harold Willams, Jackson; 
John Gauldin, Dyersburg; Pat Mann, 
Brownsville; K. O. Mullen, Knoxville; 
Allen Robertson, Ridgely; and Hershel 
McCrae, Memphis. 


TExas—-Ed Bush, Dallas; James Walsh, 
Mission; Orville Bailey, Anton; and 
Hans B. Nelson, Bartlett. 


TENNESSEE 


Vernon P. Moore, Stoneville; Dr. Wal- 
ter M. Carleton, Beltsville, Md.; C. Scott 
Shaw, Stoneville; Oliver McCaskill, 
Stoneville; E. A. Harrell, Stoneville; 
and Clyde Griffin, Stoneville, repre- 
sented the Ginning Laboratory. 


Five Secretaries on Forum 


Five men who have been U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will appear on a 
Michigan State Forum on Feb. 1. Dis- 
cussing “Agriculture in an Uneasy 
World,” will be former Secretaries Henry 
A. Wallace, Claude R. Wickard, Clinton 
P. Anderson, Charles F. Brannan and 
Ezra Taft Benson. 


@ NORMAN KRUSE, vice-pres- 
ident and technical director, Central 
Soya, Decatur, Ind., died during January 
following a heart attack at his home. 


GINNERS and others who attended the recent meeting at USDA Cotton Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., are pictured here. 
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Proctor & Gamble 
Stock Split Proposed 


for-one stock split has been pro- 


plan to increase the 


of 70 cents on the 


Fog Delays Harvesting 


Foggy weather has delayes 


New Bracero Organization 


New Mexicc 


Gin Moisture Study 
Results Issued 


Preliminary, but complete, results of 
the 1959-60 survey of ginning moisture 
in Texas have been published by Cotton 
Economic Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Texas Cotton Ginners Association re- 
quested the Cotton Research Committee 
of Texas to make the study, the most 
comprehensive survey that has been made 
to determine moisture conditions in cot- 
ton at gins, and its influence on cotton 
quality. 

A report on the first 
survey was published early in 1960 in 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, offi- 
cial publication for Texas Ginners Asso- 
ciation, 

The report now lists a number 
of conclusions, but that these 
are based upon one year of a two-year 
study, and another preliminary report 
will be made before the final publication. 
Among the comments to date are these: 

1. Cotton brought to Texas gins varies 
widely in moisture content due to envir- 
onmental and harvesting conditions. 


results of this 


issued 


stresses 


2. The moisture problem insofar as 
evel is concerned, is different for many 


f the various cotton producing areas in 
Texas. The Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
Coastal Bend, interior coastal plains and 
he Colorado and Brazos river areas have 


relatively large amounts of moisture in 
the air and the cotton. These same areas 
rain and have a relative 
r 40 percent or better during 
harvesting season. The other 
areas located to the 
north and west 


are plentiful i 


2 Ib. weight—21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 
Pretested for uniform strength 


Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


have less rain, less 


relative humidity, 
more wind, and 
sharper variations 
between the daily 
high and low tem- 
peratures. Thus, it 


is normal to expect 
less moisture to be 
found in the cotton 
and in the air in 
these arcas than in 
these located far- 
ther south. 


3. Spinning test 
results show that a 


five to seven per- 
cent motsture con- 
tent in the cotton 
at the gin stand 
produces better 
spinning cottons 


than either higher 
or lower moisture 
content 

1. The spinning 
tests showed that 


the most critical 
point for proper 
4 moisture control is 


at the feeding 
apron, or immedi- 
& ately preceeding 


> the gin stand, be- 
cause damage done 
to cottons below or 
above the five to 
percent 
occurs in the 
gin stand. This 
damage cannot be 


seven 
rang 


corrected by alter- 
ing the moisture 


content later in the ginning process. 

5. It was found that the 15 to 20 pound 
spinning test samples were too small to 
give conclusive results and adequate cor- 
relations. Because of this, the project has 
been revised to provide, in the 1960-1961 
season, at least 150 pounds of cotton for 
each spinning test. It is estimated that 
this amount will give approximately 
5,000 spindle hours per test when spin- 
ning 30’s and 40’s yarns. A 5,000 spindle 
hours test is considered adequate for 
conclusive correlation of endsdown data. 

6. For the Texas crop in 1959-1960, 
72.8 percent was ginned at above five 
percent moisture. Of the relatively small 
amount of the crop which was ginned at 
below five percent moisture, 20 percent 
was not due to over drying but to the 
weather conditions at time of harvest. 

7. The moisture content of cotton de- 
livered to Texas gins ranged from a high 
of 13.8 percent to a low of 3.8 percent 
in 1959-1960. 

8. Air temperatures in Texas where 
cotton was ginned and during the ginning 
season ranged from a high of 103 degrees 
to a low of 36 degrees. 

%. Relative humidity in Texas varied 
where cotton was ginned and during the 
ginning season from a high of &8 per- 
cent to a low of 12 percent. 


In Mexico 


Mill Superintendents 
Slate Meeting 


The Palace of Fine Arts, one of the 
showplaces of Mexico City, will serve as 
registration headquarters for the divi- 
sional meeting of Mexican International 
Oil Mill Superintendents Association. 

The Association will meet Feb. 6-10 
with the first national convention of Pro- 
ducers of Oleaginous Materials of Mex- 
ico. Sessions will be held at the National 
College of Agriculture, Chapingo. Con- 
vention chairmen are Sr. Jorge Martin 
Ruiz, for the superintendents, and Ing. 
Enrique Espinoza Vicente, for the pro- 
ducers. 


50 Years Old 
Fafnir Plans Celebration 


President Clarence G. Rosensweig has 
snnounced that Fafnir Bearing Co. will 
observe its golden anniversary during 
March. A program of special activities 
will include an open house at the firm’s 
expanded Newington plant. 


Many Bales in Fields 


More than 15,000 bales of cotton were 
left in the fields in Floyd County, Texas, 
at mid-January, a survey of 22 gins 
indicated. 

109,663 
than 


Ginners said the 
bales, about 4,000 
arlier estimates. 


was 
smaller 


crop 
bales 


Labor Force Decreases 


Farm labor supplies averaged 7,100,000 
persons in 1960, down four percent from 
the 1959 level. Of the total, 5,200,000 
are members of the farm family. 


@ DR. EARL BERKLEY, for 
many years director of the ACCO Fiber 
Laboratory in Houston, now is with 
Decring-Milliken’s research center at 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
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posed, subject to stock) ler pproval, a4 
by Procter & Gamble Co. Directors also ¢ 
announced that they == 
dividend basis from the nt ; 
rate to the equivalent = ‘i 
present stock 
\ meeting will be held March 14 on a 
the proposal 
cotton har- 
vestir ind ginning in the area around 
McFarland, Kern County, California, gin- 
ners report About 1000 bales were : 
ginned after Jan. 1 
, Ginners said they were finding use of 
moisture meters especially helpful for Pu 
proper ginning under 1960-61 conditions. 
new organization, Terry County 
Users Association, has been formed in ; 
the West Texas area to deal with Mexican ns 
bor former organization has 
| 
The annual meeting of 1517 Cotton ; 
Ass ation wi be held Jan. 25 .at 
Art i. N.M 
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Beltwide Conference 
(Continued from Page 43) 


not depend upon one factor, but a com- 
bination of factors. The future of those 
participating in cotton production pre- 


sents complexity as well as a most enter- 
taining and interesting challenge. 

Success cannot be measured merely in 
terms of monetary income, but the satis- 
faction one receives in the progress of 
his endeavor is a reward I have found 
to be worthwhile. 


Pest Control and Harvest 


Panel Discussion 


Aid Guides for 1961 


MB Hervey Evans, Jr., Panel Leader, Cotton Producer, Laurin- 


burg, N. C. 


Diseases: 


HB Dr. John T. Presley, Leader, 
Cotton Pathology Investigations, 
ARS-USDA, Beltsville, Md. 


A number of cotton diseases, such as 
verticillium wilt, fusarium wilt, bacterial 
blight, seedling diseases, and boll rots, 
constitute a hazard to profitable produc- 
tion and also to lint and seed quality. 
Basic as well as applied research is being 
directed toward development of measures 
for minimizing these losses and reducing 
production costs. 


e Bacterial Blight—Rex, a blight resist- 
ant variety, is increasing in popularity 
in Delta areas of Arkansas and Missouri 
where bacterial blight is extremely dam- 
aging. Blight resistance also has been 
transferred to Auburn 56, a variety 
highly resistant to fusarium wilt and 
tolerant to root-knot nematode. This 
variety should be released soon and 
should be very popular in areas where 
the root-knot nematode is damaging. In 
certain areas of western Oklahoma, east- 
ern New Mexico, and southwest Texas, 
Race 2 is building up as a result of the 
use of Race 1 resistant varieties. 

Basic breeding stocks carrying resist- 
ance to both races of the blight organ- 
isms now are being used in accelerated 
breeding programs to further reduce 
losses from this disease. Studies are also 
under way on the mutability of the 
blight organism. These studies are furn- 
ishing information on potential races 
which might rise from currently existing 
races through mutation. Genetically 
stable mutants have been isolated which 
differ from the parent types in patho- 
genicity. Efforts are being directed to- 
ward the development of breeding stocks 
carrying resistance to the mutant forms. 


e Fusarium Wilt—Losses from fusarium 
wilt are being substantially reduced 
through increased use of resistant varie- 
ties in many areas of the Southwest. 
Auburn 56, Rex, Coker 100 Wilt, and 
Empire are among the varieties being 
used in these areas. Thousands of selec- 
tions and are being screen- 
ed each year. This service is valuable to 
cotton Meamines who are developing re- 
sistant varieties and also in the search 
for new sources of resistant germ plasm. 


e Verticillium Wilt—The production haz- 
ard resulting from verticillium wilt in 
certain areas of Arizona, New Mexico, 
West Texas, and Western Oklahoma is 
increasing each year with commensurate 
yield losses and quality reductions. Dis- 
ease reaction of currently used varieties 


indicates that none has sufficient toler- 
ance to withstand the ravages of the 
disease when conditions are optimum for 
its development. 

However, there is sufficient tolerance 
in such varieties as Acala 4-42, 1517-D, 
Pima S-1, and Pima S-2, to permit con- 
tinued production of cotton under aver- 
age verticillium wilt conditions. With 
continued selection pressure for tolerance 
within these varieties, the present level 
of tolerance can be maintained or pos- 
sibly improved. 


e Nematode and Nematode Disease Com- 
plexes—Research has shown that at least 
10 different species of nematodes attack 
the cotton vlant at some time during its 
life cycle and that many of these species 
occur across the entire Belt. Evidence 
continues to accumulate which strongly 
suggests that nematodes are contributing 
factors to rhizoctonia damage in the seed- 
ling stage, to generally lower vitality 
of seedlings and to the incidence and 
severity of fusarium wilt. Through use 
of soil fumigation and nematode toler- 
ant varieties such as Auburn 56, losses 
may be substantially reduced. Recently 
crosses have been made between a wild 
cotton and a cultivated Upland type. 
Resulting hybrids have a degree of re- 
sistance that approaches immunity to 
root-knot nematodes. Studies on the ef- 
fect of single nematode species or com- 
binations of species under controlled 
conditions are in progress. From this re- 
search, valuable information is being ob- 
tained on the build-up potential of dif- 
ferent species and on the reaction of 
the cotton plant at different growth 
stages to various nematodes. 


@ Seedling Diseases, Seedling Vigor, and 
Cold Tolerance—A uniform and vigorous 
stand is of prime importance in efficient 
production. It has been said that “how- 
ever much the knowledge and skills of 
man have improved, our very lives de- 
pend on sowing good seed well, at a good 
time, and in a good place.” This is especi- 
ally true of cotton where efforts are be- 
ing made to completely mechanize the 
crop. The seedling disease complex in- 
cluding post-emergence damping off, ac- 
counts for about one-fourth of the total 
disease loss in cotton. In certain areas 
where losses are especially damaging to 
stands, soil fungicides applied at plant- 
ing are useful as a supplement to seed 
treatment. 

Cost of seed treatment and the soil 
fungicides is sufficiently economical for 
use in any cotton growing area where 
average production is one bale per acre 
or more. In most controlled experiments, 
the increase in yield resulting from use 
of soil fungicides in addition to seed 
treatment has paid for cost of applica- 
tion many times. Tolerance to low tem- 
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peratures has been shown to be asso- 
ciated with high seed quality. The lower 
the seed quality the more susceptible 
resulting seedlings are to low tempera- 
tures. This is indicated by reduced ger- 
mination and increased susceptibility to 
seedling disease. 


e Field Deterioration of Cotton — Boll 
rots as well as other types of fiber deter- 
ioration are known to occur in over-ferti- 
lized or over-irrigated cotton and also 
where insects have not been controlled. 

Soll-rot is rapidly becoming of major 
importance across the entire Belt. A sur- 
vey in a leading cotton procucing state 
in the Southwest revealed that in some 
fields, fungal infection of bolls approach- 
ed 100 vercent. Damage to strength and 
grade caused by fungal infection of bolls 
is causing serious concern in the cotton 
trade. Bottom defoliation and skip-row 
planting are helpful in re’ucing boll 
rots and fiber deterioration by permit- 
ting passage of air and light to dry and 
open the bolls. Avoiding over-grown 
plants from excessive water and ferti- 
lizer also reduces boll-rot. Fungicides 
applied with insecticides are being tried 
as additional protection against boll rots. 


Weeds: 


WB Dr. John T. Holstun, Jr., 
Agronomist, ARS-USDA, Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, Miss. 


The only major change in guides for 
weed control in cotton for 1961 is an 
expansion in recommendations for chem- 
ical lay-by. Other changes are primarily 
refinements of previous recommendations. 

Application cf pre-emergence herbi- 
cides, post-emergence use of herbicidal 
cil, flame cultivation, chemical lay-by, 
and chemical spot-treatment of peren- 
nial weeds are modern weed control 
partices which will be recommended by 
€ to 14 of the major cotton producing 
states. 


e Pre-emergence—Recommendations for 
control of annual weeds with pre-emer- 
gence herbicides remain. essentially 
unchanged for 1961. Isopropyl (3- 
chlorophenyl) carbamate (CIPC) and 
3-(3, 4-dichlorophenyl)-1, 1-dimethylurea 
(diuron) are recommended as band treat- 
ments to about one-third of the row 
width in all major cotton producing 
states excent California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. Within states where pre- 
emergence herbicides are used, recom- 
mendations vary because of differences 
in soil type, species of weeds, or cultural 
practices. 

Control of weeds with pre-emergence 
herbicides has been most successful when 
moderate rainfall follows application 
within a few days. In the absence of rain 
weeds often emerge unharmed from 
moist sub-surface depths. If essentially 
perfect initial control is obtained, 
shielded cultivation (no soil moved into 
drill area) of untreated middles will pro- 
vide needed control for three to seven 
weeks after emergence. If initial control 
is considerably less than perfect, im- 
mediate control of surviving weeds by 
other methods is imperative. Post-emer- 
gence herbicidal oil, dirting cultivation, 
rotary hoeing, and hand-hoeing are the 
currently available choices. 

Replanting cotton on land which has 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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EMPTY BASKETS ON GIN YARD: Basket dimensions: 25 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, & feet high, not including legs. Capacity is 
10 bales of machine picked cotton (1,550 pounds of seed cotton 
per bale). Pipes extending above baskets support the ridge pole 
which supports “tarp” for proper runoff of rainwater. 


FIRST FEW BASKETS of 1960 crop filled for ginning at 
later date. Note eight steel legs to the basket, four on each 
side. These legs are mounted on 2 x '; inch flat steel bar for 
ground support. Also note uniformity of “tarp” placements 
and drainage “pitch” created by ridge pole. 


an \ 
—— 


SIDE VIEW of unloading center showing (left to right) trailer 
ready for unloading, basket in position to receive seed cotton, 
and filled basket attached to lifter. The four vertical poles 
surrounding the filled basket are part of the “tarping™ device. 


END VIEW of unloading center. Note convevor distributing 
cotton. Worker at upper center is helping “spread” load evenly. 
Machinery (left to right): double suctions, green boll and rock 
trap, air separator over conveyor, high efficiency dust cyclones. 
Photo at right shows close-up. Note front view of “lifter” trac- 
tor at lower center. “Tarping™ area at left. 


CLOSE-UP VIEW of “lifter” preparing to raise and move 
basket. Note basket legs on ground (riding the 2 inch stee) 
bar in “snowshoe” fashion). 


Basket Storage for Seed Cotton 
(Continued from Page %) 
inexpensively. We are well pleased with the baskets built by 

Barker Brothers Iron Works of Wasco. 

In fact. at the end of the 1959 season we were so pleased 
with the entire operation of the storage system that we in- 
creased our number of baskets from 400 to 500. This gave us 
a flexible storawe system of 5,000 bales to use during the 1960 
crop season. We operate these 500 baskets with two lifters and 
one unloading system. The unloading system handles 15 to 18 
bales per hour from trailer to basket. 

This arrangement has allowed us either to gin all the cotton 
which comes to the gin yard within 48 hours or to put it in 
baskets, thus allowing the preducers’ trailers to be returned to 
the ferm. Before we had ihe basket system we frequently were 
six days behind. 

The accompanying aerial photograph of the complete gin 
vard, taken on Oct, 25, 1960, shows the relatively small number 
of trailers on the gin yard compared with the large number of 
filled baskets waiting to be ginned. The photograph further 
shows the empty baskets in reserve and the filling operation 
going on at the unloading center. (Circled) 

In the 4,000 bales of cotton stored in baskets in 1959, we 
suffered no loss from gin fires. Several fires were discovered 
in the trailers at the time of unloading, but these fires were, of 
course, eliminated and no fire loss was experienced during the 
storage period. Insurance cost is about four cents per bale for 
seed cotton stored in baskets. 

We use a five or six man crew to transfer cotton from the 
customers’ trailers at the unloading center. This crew consists 
of one unloader, two spreaders, two tractor drivers, and one 
“tarper.”” Last season we found it rather time-consuming and 
costly to place properly the tarpaulin over the basket for 
weather protection. So, we devised a simple tarpaulin hoisting 
arrangement which considerably reduces the time and cost of 
doing this job. We used 12-foot by 27-foot weather-proofed tar- 
paulins placed over a horizontal steel ridge pole. These tarps 
cost us slightly more than $22 each purchased in large lots. 
Our per bale labor cost for the entire crew in 1959 was between 
$1 and $1.15. We feei that the experience we have gained, plus 
the time-saving tarping device, will cut this labor cost for the 
current year to between 60 cents and 75 cents per bale. 

Our entire investment on 5,000 bales of storage runs ap- 
proximately $119,000. This investment includes the 500 baskets 
to store 5,000 bales, the somewhat elaborate unloading system, 
two lifters with tractors, and the tarping device. Incidentally, 
the equipment for the unloading system cost about $9,000. We 
believe the total operating cost of the gin yard storage, includ- 
ing labor costs, depreciation, power, and other expenses, will 


PHOTOGRAPHS, on these two pages, courtesy Lyle M. Carter, USDA agri- 


Shafter. Calif 


al 


CLOSE-UP of “lifter” with basket in raised position. Note legs 
off ground. Also note hydraulic hose from lifter to tractor. 


CLOSE-UP of hydraulic system and tandem wheels supporting 
basket in raised position. 
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OPERATION of the “tarping” device is shown 
in these five photos. (A) Note frame on 
ground. Tarpaulin has been spread and holes in 
tarp buttoned over rigid fingers attached to 
frame. (B) Frame with tarp affixed is electric- 
ally raised by small hoist (top center). Position 
of frame is controlled by steel posts to prevent 
shift due to wind. (C) Frame and tarpaulin in 
raised position as freshly loaded basket arrives. 
Ridge pole has been laid in each “crotch” of 
the three vertical ridge pole supports. Note 
fluffy condition of machine picked cotton in 
basket. (D) Frame is lowered over basket and 
leaves tarpaulin in correct position to be tied 
down. (E) Tarp affixed, frame raised and filled 
basket ready for movement to storage yard. 


run between $2.50 and $3.25 per bale, percent. For this reason, we do not select So, we like the basket system. If the 
probably nearer the lower figure. for storage seed cotton in the customer's need arises, we can store more cotton in 

We have found that the air from the trailers which contains more than 10% the future by simply building more bas- 
unloading system will reduce the mois- percent moisture. This 10% percent in kets. Since we never allow cotton to be 
ture in relatively dry lint under our low the trailer results in about eight per-  tramped into the baskets, it is alwavs 
humidity conditions by about one-half cent to eight and one-half percent lint loose and fluffy and this allows us to 
percent. It will generally reduce seed moisture in the basket. Obviously, seed operate our gin machinery more uni- 
cotton with 10 percent lint moisture by cotton selected for storage must have formly and efficiently. The moisture in 
about two percent to two and one-half reasonably dry cottonseed. the lint has pretty well reached an equi- 
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librium throughout the basket so that 
we can set our drying and cleaning equip- 
ment to do the best ginning job without 
the usual worries of wet and dry spots 
within the trailer and the companion 
problem of seed cotton chunks which are 
more difficult to pick up with the su 
tion. 

Again, let me state that we do not 
claim to have invented the basket system 
Far from it, because we have watched 


several years. We do feel, however, that 
we have adapted numerous ideas, includ- 
ing many of our own, into a system 
which relieves us of some of the press- 
ire of the shortened harvest season. For 
example, the lifter, which enables us to 
pick up a basket containing 15,000 
pounds of cotton in a matter of 15 or 20 
seconds, has made such systems more 
practical, more flexible and more adapt- 


In the accompanying photographs I 
have tried to show briefly how the various 
parts of the system work for us 

This information has been furnished 
to the Extension Service so that other 
ginners faced with similar problems may 
know of our experience with the basket 
system Anvone Interested further will 


be welcome to visit our gin at Wasco 


J. A. Brawley Dies in Dallas 
Jame s A. Brawley, John E. Mitchell Co. 


traffic manager, died at Dallas on Jan. 


ul Mr Illy 

mother, Mr J. S. Brawley f Fort 
Worth; tw rs, Mrs. George McCu 
ey i Mr (laude Shart f Fort 


Shortening Price Raised 


Proctor & Gamble raised wholesale 
hortening prices last weekend for the 
first change in price sin November. 


Texas Crushers Hold 
Sales Clinic 


Representatives of Texas cotton 
oil mills were in Dallas, as this 
issue went to press, attending a 
Sales Clinic sponsored by the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers Association. 
Sessions were at the Baker Hotel. 
Pictures and a more complete re- 
port will appear in the next issue 


of The Press. 


e Perbix Heads P&G 
Buying in U.S. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of George H. 
Perbix to the newly-created position of 
manager of the general buying depart- 
ment. 

Perbix is now responsible for all buy- 
ing activities of Procter & Gamble in the 
U.S. 

A native of Jacksonville, Ill., Perbix, 
36, joined Procter & Gamble in 1949 fol- 
lowing his graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He has spent his entire 
P&G career in the company’s buying 
operations, including positions as man- 
ager of the New York buying office, 
manager of the buying department fats 
and oils division and, most recently, as 
manager of chemical and agricultural 
commodities buying. 

Perbix is married to the former Jean 
Wilkinson, of Jacksonville, Ill. The couple 
and their four children, three daughters 
and one son, reside at 6900 Miami Bluff 
Drive, Mariemont 27, Ohio. 


@ Ss. L. (BILL) MALONE has 
been promoted to vice-president, sales, 
Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., suc- 
ceeding M. S. JACKSON, JR. Announce- 
ment is made by Company President 
J. t. JACKSON. 


INTRODUCING 
THE NEW 1961 


HAHN HI-BOY" 


WITH THE 126th 
IMPROVEMENT IN 12 
YEARS FOR 
FASTER, BETTER, 
ALL-SEASON SPRAYING 


AGAIN IN 1960 more 1S IMPROVEMENTS THIS YEAR ALONE: Originators of 
HAHN HI-BOYS were the high-clearance sprayer and still the leader. through constant 
sold than all other research by H spraying specialists. Added improvements this 
mokes combined lone inc 1 new heavy-duty frame and sturdier cast-iron 

yoke wheel design a total of 15 advances that assure even 


iter ruggedness, stability. 


spraying Operations 


® 
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ind effectiveness for high speed 


models to choose from 


is so successful and so well known. other high 
Clearance sprayers 


only one HI-BOY 


are often called “high boys.” But there is 


and it is manufactured solely hy Hahn. Inc 


Write today for complete Sprayers Buving Guide 


HA H N , INC. 


Dept. CO 161 Phone HA 4-0931 
Evansville, Indiana 


Chosen by Civitans 


Palmer Brown Is Top 
Citizen in Memphis 


Palmer Brown, III, has been chosen as 
(_ritans’ Outstanding Citizen in 
Memphis. 

The civic leader and widely-known sup- 
plier to the cotton industry was the sur- 
prised recipient of the Memphis club’s 
eighth annual award on Jan. 10 at a 
luncheon. 


L. PALMER BROWN, IIT 


Honored as “an unselfish servant of his 
community,” Brown was praised by nine 
speakers. 

Among other activities, he has been 
president of the Memphis Cotton Carnival 
and his wife was the 1934 Carnival 
Queen, as Octavia Evans; while their 
daughter, now doing graduate work at 
Vanderbilt, was Queen in 1959. 

Born in Meridian, Miss., 50 years ago, 
Brown has lived in Memphis most of his 
life and is head of the L. P. Brown Co., 
Exchange Building. He is a 1930 gradu- 
ate of Washington & Lee. 

He is president of the Downtown Asso- 
ciation, a director of the Memphis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman of the board 
of managers of Methodist Hospital, 
vice-president of Shelby United Neigh- 
bors, a director of the American Cancer 
Society and a member of the executive 
committee of Southwestern College. 

In the past he has served as chairman 
of the Red Cross national convention, 
director of the Memphis Country Club, 
vice-president of the Tennessee Club and 
director of Le Bonheur Children’s 
Hospital. 


At Vicksburg 
Cargill Plans Elevator 

Cargill, Inec., has taken an option to 
buy 29 acres south of Vicksburg, Miss., 
for a grain elevator and barge loading 
facilities. 

Addison H. Douglass, Southern re- 
gional manager, said the construction 
will aid transportation from Cargill's 
plants throughout the Midwest. 


New Plant for General Mills 
General Mills has completed a new 
feed mill at Mendenhall, Miss. 
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RETIRING SECRETARY of the Gin Machinery and Supply 
Association, A. G. Falk (shown on the left in right photo- 


re-elected president of the gin machinery group. Gin machin- 
ery officers, shown on the left, include, left to right, Bush; 


graph), honored recently by the Association and Texas Ginners Vice-President Glen McCarty, Sherman, and Director Bill 


Exhibit Drawing 


Association, receives a travelling bag from Ed Bush, who was 


Woerner, Dallas. 


Machinery Group, Texas Ginners 
Honor Falk on Retirement 


A G. “ART” Falk, who has helped 
e Texas ginners and exhibitors regis- 
ter at annual conventions for 28 years, 
has retired. In appreciation, members of 
the Gin Machinery and Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc., and Texas Ginners Association 
presented the Mobil Oil Co. representa- 
tive with a travelling bag on Jan. 7. 

Exhibit spaces were assigned for the 
1961 Texas Ginners Association conven- 
tion, and officers and members of the 
executive committee of the Gin Machin- 
ery Association were elected on Jan. 7 
at a meeting in the ginners’ headquarters 
in Dallas. 

Edward H. Bush, vice-president of 
Texas Ginners, was re-elected president 
of the machinery group, the non-profit 


Treat Cottonseed With 
Enough Fungicide 


The importance of treating cot- 
tonseed for planting in 1961 with 
enough fungicide to assure proper 
disease control is being stressed by 
industry leaders who attended the 
Beltwide Cotton Production- 
Mechanization Conference. 

With germination low in many 
states this season, it is essential 
that seed used for planting be 
treated to assure control of di- 
seases, The cost of seed treatment 
is a very minor part of planting 
expenses (amounting to less than 
10 cents per acre for material suf- 
ficient to make disease control cer- 
tain). Thus, it is only good busi- 
ness to follow carefully the recom- 
mendations of each state’s Experi- 
ment Station and Extension path- 
ologist, or other informed sources, 
and use the full amount of material 
required for proper control of seed 
diseases. 


organization which handles exhibits and 
provides free entertainment at the Texas 
convention. 

Glenn MeCarty, Sherman, was named 
vice-president, succeeding Donald F. 
Mitchell, Dallas. 

Ray Senter, Dallas, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Bill Woerner, Dallas, succeeded Falk 
as secretary. 

Members of the executive committee 
for 1961 are the officers and Carsey 
Manning, Walter B. Moore, and U. H. 
Orhman, all of Dallas. 


Plans for outstanding entertainment 
features at the convention, which will be 
held at the State Fair grounds in Dallas 
on April 9-11, have been developed by 
exhibitors and officials of the Ginners 
and Gin Machinery Associations. A vari- 
ety show is scheduled for Monday night, 
April 10, and the annual dance will be 
held the following night. Both events will 
be held in the ballroom of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel. 


Committee Hears Montgomery 


R. A. Montgomery, Staple Cotton Co- 
operative Association, Greenwood, Miss., 
spoke at a Jan. 18 meeting of the Quality 
Committee of Tennessee Agricultural 
Council at Jackson. L. P. Fuqua of Milan 
is chairman. 


Tennessee Ginners Meet 


Directors of Tennessee Cotton Ginners 
Association met in Jackson on Jan. 11 to 
discuss future activities. 

@ JAMES A. LUSCOMBE, in 
charge, USDA Ginning Laboratory, Clem- 
son, S.C., is pictured with the electronic 
instrument for measuring cotton mois- 
ture in an article on cotton research in 
Clemson's publication, Agricultural Re- 
search. 
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e Soil Bank Kills 
Magnolia Mill 


CLOSING of their cottonseed oil mill at 
Magnolia, Miss., has been announced by 
Mississippi Oil Mills. 

The Soil Bank and failure of farmers 
to use available acreage after the Soil 
Bank was discontinued are listed as 
causes of the closing of the mill. 

Machinery is being offered for sale 
through the office of J. B. Perry, Jr., 
general manager, at Grenada. The build- 
ing and real estate will be sold. 

G. E. Covington, who lives at Magnolia 
and is president of the Bank of Hazel- 
hurst, was manager of the mill. T. L. 
Bond, cashier, has been transferred to 
the Jackson mill of Mississippi Oil Mills. 
J. B. Graham, superintendent, is at Mag- 
nolia at present. 

Local interests established the mill in 
1901, but discontinued operations when 
the boll weevil entered Mississippi. From 
1908 to 1914, W. C. Carloss and others 
operated it intermittently. After remain- 
ing dormant from 1915 to 1919, the plant 
was bought by Covington-Perry interests. 
They renovated it and operated it inde- 
pendently until 1927, when the plant was 
merged into Mississippi Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Co, 

After a fire in 1943, the Magnolia 
plant was rebuilt as a hydraulic mill and 
in 1954 screw presses were installed. 


Sevin Now Is Flowable 


Stauffer Chemical Co. has developed 
a flowable formulation of the new insect- 
icide, Sevin. It is instantly dispersible 
in spray machinery—even in the low- 
agitation type units which are often 
used in airplanes. 

Sevin formerly was available only as 
a wettable powder. The new Stauffer 
flowable formulation contains four 
pounds of Sevin per gallon. Stauffer is 
now marketing flowable Sevin nationally. 


Edward Wendell Dies 


Services were held in Dallas Jan. 13 
for Edward G. Wendell. The retired gen- 
eral manager of the Southwestern divi- 
sion of the Link Belt Co. died suddenly 
Jan. 10 at his home. He was 68. 
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Cooperatives Plan 
Joint Meeting 


@® TEXAS Cooperative Ginners 
Association, Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives and Texas Federa- 
tion of Cooperatives to meet. 


Over 1,000 members and stockholders 


Texas Cooperative Ginners Associa- 
tion, Houstor tank for Cooperatives and 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives are ex- 

ito at d the joint annual coopera- 
eting in ¢ eston Feb. 6-7. The 
Hot e vent head- 
s, according to Bruno E. Schroe- 
x vice-president for the Gin- 

\ n and the Federatior 
Ir he two-day agenda wi 
th ! ’ Cooperative G er of 

Year, Cooperator of the Year, and, 

the til the presentation of 

I tir Py nt Troy Kern of 
Tex preside over the 
a session, Feb. 6, handing 
gat Ginners Association Presi 
a of Hut Texas, for 
( ( Th ( ra City 
Tex he d dit 
H t mank, w meee tl 
{ eak he ger il sessions 


C. JOHNSON 


include: F. L. Parnell, deputy assistant 
director of food and water, resources and 


pl ition, Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington; and Dr. Arthur A. 
Smith, economist and vice-president, First 
National Bank, Dallas. 

The cotton commodity group meeting 
and other special meetings are sched- 

ed from 10:30 through 3:30, Feb. 
7. Planned by chairmen Murrell Rogers, 


n-Tex Cotton Oil Mill, Thorn- 


Gin Association, 


; David McElwrath, president, 
Harlingen, 


OVER CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 


SERVING THE COTTON INDUSTRY WITH 
EQUIPMENT DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED 
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AND DEVELOPMENT 
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K, TEXAS 


Texas, and Dan Davis, general manager, 
Plains Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Lubbock, the cotton commodity meeting 
will cover the following topics: 

“Current Trends in Marketing Cotton,” 
Dan Davis, general manager, and C. E. 
Bowles, secretary, Plains Cotton Coopera- 
tive Association, Lubbock. 

“Current Developments and Trends in 
Cottonseed Breeding.” L. E. Ellwood, 
manager, Texas Planting Seed Associ- 
ation, Bryan. 

“Cotton Research and Promotion,” Earl 
Sears, National Cotton Council. 

“A Recommended Farm Program for 
Cotton”, Weber W. Pool, Sinton, Texas, 
vice-president, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives. 


Memphis Cotton Leader 
W. B. Dunavant Dies 


William B. “Buck” Dunavant, former 
president of the Memphis Cotton Ex- 
change, and founder of W. B. Dunavant 
& Co., cotton merchants, died Jan. 5 
after a brief illness. A member of the 
University Club and the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival secret society, Dunavant was 


Watershed Congress To Meet 


“Count Down on Water”, is the theme 
of the National Watershed Congress, 
meeting in Tucson, April 17-19, with 
headquarters in the Ramada Inn. 

Topics will include water-use 
ning, multiple use of watersheds 
water for thirsty lands. 


plan- 
and 


Ludlow Promotes Travis 


HAROLD G. TRAVIS, vice-president of 
Ludlow Textile Products, has in addition 
been named assistant to Austin B. Mason, 
president, Ludlow Corp. Mason stated 
that Travis would have broader responsi- 
bilities and that his knowledge, based on 
10 vears experience with Ludlow and its 
customers, will greatly benefit the com- 
pany. Travis will concentrate on develop- 
ment of new markets for Ludlow 
products. 

John E. Williams, vice-president, Lud- 
low Corp., will assume complete respon- 
sibility for the coordination, direction 
and administration of all sales and mar- 
keting activities of the textile products 
division. 
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e Jan. 22-24 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association Directors and Allied Indus- 
try Meeting. Echo Hotel, Edinburg. Ed- 
ward H. Bush, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas, 
executive vice-president. 


e Jan 30-31 — National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis. Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 4-7—Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Concur- 
rent with convention of Alabama-Florida, 
Georgia and Carolinas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association. For exhibit information, 
write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, 
Decatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 4-7—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. O. Box 1098, 
Decatur, Ga., executive vice-president. 


e Feb. 4-7 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


e Feb. 4-7 — Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Maxie Helms, P. O. 512, Ben- 
nettsville, S.C., office secretary. 


e Feb. 6-7—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association, Texas Federation Of Cooper- 
atives and Houston Bank For Coopera- 
tives joint annual meeting. Galvez Hotel, 
Galveston, Texas. For information write 
Bruno E. Schroeder, 307 Nash Building, 
Austin. 


e Feb. 17 — Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta Rue- 
bell, 307 Bettes Bldg., 1501 Classen 
Blvd., Oklahoma City 6, secretary. 


e Feb. 20-21 — Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic. Southern Regional Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sponsored by USDA and 
Mississippi Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association. C. E. Garner, 401 Exchange 
Building, Memphis 3, Association 
secretary. 


e March 7-S—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Ramada Inn, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Sponsors, Southwest Five-State 
Cotton Growers Association and National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e@ March 12-14—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn. (In conjunction with 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit.) W. Kem- 
per Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. 

e@ March 12-14—Tennessee Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual meeting. Memphis, Tenn. 
Harold (Pete) Williams, Jackson, Tenn., 
secretary. (In conjunction with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit.) 
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e March 23-25—American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute annual meeting. Fon- 
tainebleau, Miami, Fla. For information 
write ACMI headquarters, Charlotte, 

e April 9-11—Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. State Fair- 
grounds, Dallas. For information, write 
Edward H. Bush, executive vice-presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e April 9-12—National Peanut Council 
annual convention. Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington. Maureen Devery, Council 
office, Dupont Circle Building, Washing- 
ton 6, secretary. 


e April 12-15—Alabama Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association annual meeting. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


e April 17-18—Mississippi Valley Oil- 
seed Processors’ Association annual meet- 
ing. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
C. E. Garner, 401 Exchange Building, 
Memphis 3, secretary. 


e April 19-20 — National Cotton Com- 
press & Warehouse Association annual 
meeting. Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix. 
John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, P. O. 
Box 23, Memphis 1, executive vice- 
president. 


e April 26-29 — Georgia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association annual meeting. 
Hollywood (Fla.) Beach Hotel. T. M. 
Forbes, 740 C&S National Bank Building, 
Atlanta 3, executive vice-president. 


e May 1-2 — Short Course for Oil Mill 
Operators. Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College. Sponsored by Col- 
lege, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation and International Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association. For information, 
write Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A&M 
College. 


e May 1-3—American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety spring meeting. Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. Society headquarters, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

e May 8-9—American Cotton Congress. 
Pioneer Hotel (formerly Lubbock Hotel), 
Lubbock, Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hills- 
boro, Texas, chairman. 


e May 14-16—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Eden 
Roe Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. John F. 
Moloney, P. O. Box 5736, Memphis, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


e May 15-20 — National Cotton Week. 
Sponsored by National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e May 16-17—Cotton Marketing Con- 
ference and Research Clinic. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. Sponsor, National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e June 6-9—International Association of 
Seed Crushers’ annual meeting. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. A. E. Peel, London, 
secretary. 

e June 11-13—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual meeting. 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil 
Div., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, 1351 
Williams St., Memphis 1, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 18-20 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Gal- 
vez Hotel, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 
629 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 18-21 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tions’ annual meeting. Myrtle Beach, 
S.C., Ocean Forest Hotel. Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, 
S.C.; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
6415, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurers. 


e June 21-23 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. John 
Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 25-27 — Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. C. 4 
Seales, P. O. Box 1145, Decatur, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-27 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. The Granada Hotel (formerly 
the Hilton Hotel), San Antonio. H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, secretary. 


‘“*...we just naturally ordered another 


SEED-O-METER when we built 


our No. 2 Plant’’ — says E. R. Hale, Manager of the 
London Coop Gin & Elevator Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 


“We installed a SEED-O-METER in our plant 
several years ago. We were well pleased 
with the operation. Being trouble free, no 
dumping of seed or overflowing, we just 
naturally ordered another one when we 
built our No. 2 plant 


“Our ginners have talked about the simple 


operation of the SEED-O-METER. Eoch one 
has told us they wished that the plants 
where they work in West Texas would 
install the SEED-O-METER."’ 
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been treated with pre-emergence herbi- 


cides has caused some concern over 
possible damage from herbicidal residues 
in the soil. Recent studies and grower 
experience indicates that repreparation 
r? 


e seed bed by cultivation or disking 


gre y reduces this hazard. There also 
appears to be little hazard involved in 
anting through the old treated band 
nt the treated sol beneath i Re- 
itment with a pre-emergence herbicide 
is I recommended 
e lost-emergence Herbicidal Oil Post 
emergence herbicidal oil remains the only 
chen a re mmended for early-season 
post-emergence contre It is recommend- 
na ttor rod ng states except 
| } is, New Mexi homa, 
‘ Arizona. Recommendations for its 
‘ ire san as i 
Perhay he biggest error in use of 
hert lal « has been delay in ap} 
ition. This is particularly true where a 
re-emergence herbicide has controlled 
many, but not all, of the weeds. In such 
ses tl grower tends to wait on the 
e emerge! f new weeds before making 
the first atior Old yeeds tre 
ng this waiting period and produc 
1 weed blem soviable only by hand 
hoeing Rega f whether pl 
| ver hnert e has bee sed, the 
st ™ to establish esse! ally 
pe nt cont is soor is age and 
tton permits 
Eff ! f th first apy n is 
1 y increas if made | re any 
tiva rhe Only ed cult 
vation st t ed ng as further 
i ntenade As with pre 
rence herht< ‘ idk of 
ng va after tne ist ( 
at may e benef 
e Flame Flame cultivation for mid- 
. season, and to some extent, late-season 
fw s is rrent recon 
mended in Ar na, Arkansas, Calif 
I ina, Mis pt and Mi it Oo 


changes have been made in the recom- 
mendations since 1960. 

As with herbicidal oil, best results with 
flame are obtained if application is made 
when weeds are less than one inch high. 
Research data on influence of dirting 
cultivation are incomplete with respect 
to flame. Results to date, however, indi- 
cate that judicious dirting in early 
season does not significantly affect flam- 
ing results if rainfall is adequate to re- 
smooth the row. Dirting cultivation just 
in advance of flaming can, however, 
produce a row profile conductive to poor 
control of weeds and excessive injury 
ta the cotton. 


e Chemical Lay-by—At least trial scale 
or qualified recommendations for use of 
chemical lay-by are now made in Ala- 
bama, Arizona, California, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. Diuron is the 
most widely recommended material, while 
3-(p-chlorophenyl)-1, 1-dimethylurea 
(monuron) and N-1l-naphthylphthalamic 
acid (NPA) are also recommended in 
one or two states. Rates of application 
for diuron and monuron range one to 
two pounds per acre, and for NPA from 
six to eight pounds per acre. 

Lay-by herbicide is applied to the soil 
surface underneath the cotton as a 
broadcast treatment. High soil moisture 
from rainfall or irrigation soon after 
application (5 to 10 days) appears 
essential for best results. Although 
inclusion of a surfactant with the herbi- 
cide has increased the effect on emerged 
weeds in limited experimentation, it is 
currently recommended that treatment be 
made without added surfactant and that 
fields be free of emerged weeds at time 
of treatment. Cultivation after applica- 
tion is not recommended. 

There is still considerable doubt as to 
the best time to apply a chemical lay-by. 
Until additional research is completed 
it is anticipated that current suggestions 
for application one to two weeks earlier 
than norma! lay-by will remain in effect. 
In humid areas, if application is made 
early, chances of chemical-activating 
rainfall are perhaps better. Early appli- 
cation could eliminate one or more culti- 
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vations, but a longer period of control 
by the chemical would be needed. If 
application is delayed too long, cotton 
may grow so large as to interfere with 
herbicide placement. Age of cotton influ- 
ences its tolerance to the chemical, but 
the critical stage of growth has not been 
established. 


The most controversial point is 
undoubtedly whether or not a chemical 
lay-by is economically justifiable. In irri- 
gated areas of the Far West, use of 
chemical lay-by is recommended only 
where a severe late-season problem is 
known to exist. In Mississippi and South 
Carolina only a qualified recommendation 
has been made pending additional re- 
search. Ample data are available to show 
that good control of weeds is obtainable 
under several conditions, and hazard of 
crop damage from proper application is 
slight. No data, however, have been 
published to show that chemical lay-by 
increases the grade of cotton, or that 
weed populations are reduced the year 
following use of a chemical lay-by. 
Chances of such benefits are thought 
by some investigators to be greatest in 
fields having broken stands, in small 
cotton which fails to lap in middles, and 
on row ends. 


Lay-by herbicides are subject to the 
same restrictions as pre-emergence herbi- 
cides with respect to species of weeds 
controlled, soil type, and activating soil 
moisture. Soil moisture limitations can 
be controlled, however, to some extent 
by currently used methods of irrigation. 


e Spot Treatment—Spot treatment with 
the sodium salt of 2.2-dichloropropionic 
acid (dalapon) for control of Johnson- 
grass is recommended in all cotton-pro- 
ducing states. It should be applied at 
rates of 0.10 to 0.20 pounds per gallon 
of water as a wetting spray to Johnson- 
xrass 8 to 12 inches tall. Various herbi- 
cidal oils also are recommended by several 
states and the sodium salt of trichloro- 
acetic acid (TCA) is recommended in 
Alabama. 


Most success with spot-treatments has 
been obtained where infestations covered 
less than five percent of the drill-row 
area. Labor and material requirements 
become excessive in heavy infestations. 


Dalapon is a translocatable herbicide 
which is somewhat slower acting than 
the herbicidal oils which act primarily 
by contact effects, and results with 
dalapon are somewhat more dependent 
on environmental conditions. On the other 
hand a successful application more nearly 
achieves complete kill of the treated 
plant than does a successful application 
of a contact herbicidal oil. Fewer appli- 
cations per year are required for control 
with dalapon than with herbicidal oil 
because of this difference in mode of 
action, 


Insects: 


Dr. W. C. Nettles, Entomol- 

ogist, South Carolina Experiment 

Station, Clemson. 

For 1961 Cotton Insect Control pro- 
grams, let me emphasize the importance 


of translating scientific information into 
action. 


e Important Factors—Stress should be 
given some important factors which now 
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begin to loom large on the horizon. Some 
of these are: 
; a RESISTANCE of certain insects 
to insecticides 
@ PREcAvuTIONS for 
handling insecticides 


using and 


@ INSECTICIDES and miticices 
for general use 


Guimpes for using insecticides 
@ Surveys 


: @ INTEGRATION of insect contro! 
with production practices 
@ Cost insect 


CUTTING and 


control 


I should like to attempt to highlight 
these points in the few minutes left to 
me. 


e Resistance to Insecticides — Of more 
concern is boll weevil resistance. ‘Texas 
reports four areas; Georgia reports areas 
where 500-700 times as much insecticide 
was needed for control; and South Caro- 
lina reports areas with a low level of 
resistance. 

Two new words may be important: 
(1) reversion, found in areas where 
resistant insects appeared to become more 
susceptible; (2) dilution, may offer the 
genetic explanation of how and why 
reversion took place. 

This places added responsibility on 
educational and research forces in the 
respective states. Let me emphasize keep- 
ing in touch with local authorities on 
which insects are resistant in their areas. 


e Precautions—Billions of pounds of in- 
secticides have been used in cotton insect 
control without the dire consequence 
which some envisioned. This has been the 
result of pointing out the hazar.s and 
precautions and effective education down 
to the individual owner and operator. 
This must continue. 
Areas which need stress are: 

@ PREVENTION OF RESIDUES on 

food, forage, and pasture. 


HOT AIR CHAMBERS 


y 


CONNECTS 
FAN 


FAN DRUM 


automatic drying and grid clean- 
ing gives excellent preparation on 
every lock. 


GIN SUPPLY CO. 
4008 Commerce 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 


@ PREVENTING CONTAMINATION 
of water where vast areas of cotton are 
grown in a water shed. 


@ CAUTION IN APPLICATION 
after bolls open. 

@ PREVENTION OF Drirt to fruit 
or vegetable crops, or to forage used for 
dairy cattle or beef cattle for slaughter. 

@ PREVENTION oF 
checkers. 


HAZARDS to 


Cottonseed is considered a raw agri- 
cultural product under the Miller Pesti- 
cide Residue Ammendment. By-products 
are used as feed for beef and dairy 
animals; and tolerance for pesticides in 
milk is zero. 

It is important to follow state recom- 
mendations and observe carefully label 
registration to avoid residue hazards. 
Use pesticides on crop specified, at time 
specified, and at rate specified. 


Insecticides and miti- 
cides for general use are covered in 
“Preliminary and Unedited Excerpts 
teken from the Conference Report on 
Cotton Insect Research and Control, 
Greenville, S.C., January 9-10, 1961.” 
They are mimeographed and distributed 
by the National Cotton Council, and 
through the courtesy of Clemson Avgri- 
cultural College. 


e General Use 


e (,uides— Never has there been greater 
need for concise recommendations for 
each state. We consider it very important 
that you obtain a copy of your state's 
cotton insect control recommendations or 
guides, 

We also urge that you follow your 
state’s recommendations and not those 
of some other state. This is especially 
true of choice of chemicals, timing appli- 
cations, equipment to use, and other 
factors. 

Your encouragement and cooperation 
may result in meetings or in use of other 
educational media which are important 
to guide insect control programs. 


e Surveys — Progress is being made in 
increasing survey activities in most 
states. Surveys are valuable and essentia!. 
Other names given surveys are use of 
scouts and use of cotton checkers. 
Weevil resistance and unusual boll- 
worm infestations in recent years place 
added need for knowing insect conditions. 
The subtle nature of insect damage leaves 
many grower bankrupt. Properity 
checking helps overcome this pitfall. 


e Integration with Production Practices 

Insect control is only one essential 
operation in efficient cotton production. 
Chemical and cultural control practices 
should complement each other. An inte- 
grated cotton production program should 
include: 


@ Proper LAND selection. 


THoroucu Soi. preparation. 


@ SELECTION of best adapted 
variety of cotton, plus treatment of plant- 
ing seed and planting for a uniform 
stand. 


@ ADEQUATE FERTILIZATION and 
weed control. 

@ HARVESTING early. 

@ STALK destruction and 
field clean-up. 


e Cost Cutting — The nation’s cotton 
crop has a value of $2,500,000,000, Insects 
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cost farmers $350 million a year. Insecti- 
cides and their application result in an 
additional cost in producing the crop 
of $75 million. 

Cost cutting may be 
uneconomical expenditure. When one 
considers the above statistics can the 
conclusion be other than that the best 
way to cut costs is to spend more money 
on judicious application of insecticides. 


the same as 


Defoliation: 


Mi Dr. W. H. Tharp, Plant 
Physiologist, Production and 
Marketing Division, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis. 


I would first like to present a realistic 
Beltwide picture of the more critical 
problems faced in using chemicals as an 
aid in the efficient harvesting of high 
quality cotton. Secondly, I would like to 
explain what chemicals and “know-how” 
are available to solve existing difficulties. 

Within the past 10 years there has 
been at least a threefold increase in the 
use of harvest-aid chemicals on cotton. 
There also has been a steady, though not 
glaring, improvement in efficiency of the 
chemicals. 

This amazing increase in use should 
indicate that most application problems 
have been solved and that materials and 
know-how are at hand to meet any spe- 
cific need. This could not be farther from 
the truth. But neither chemicals nor 
application knowledge should be blamed 
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e Problems 


outse 


accurate gwuldes for 


arise 


application, nor will any one rate give 
adequate drop of both mature and imma- 
ture leaves. In addition, lateness may 
force application into cool weather or 
contribute to dry plant conditions, both 
of which reduce abscission efficiency. 
Worst of all, these plants may lodge, o1 
the bottom crop may be deteriorating 
faster than the top crop is maturing. 


e Problem Acres—An informa! inquiry 
made last fall among workers throughout 
the Belt who are best able to evaluate 
“problem acres” revealed the following 
trends: In the Southeast only about 10 
percent of the total acres were estimated 
to be in this “problem” condition. This 
increased to 15 percent in the Southwest, 
25 percent in the Far West and about 
45 percent in the Midsouth where unpre- 
dictable rains and lush cultural condi- 
tions often produce high yields on very 
unmanageable plants. 

The inquiry revealed the manner in 
which researchers, educators and grow- 
ers are currently attempting to cope with 
these harvest-aid problems. Except in the 
Southeast, the predominate cure 1s multi- 
ple application. Use of bottom defoliation 
with later complete defoliation is gain- 
ing favor in the Far West and, to some 
extent, in the Rain Belt. In the Southwest 
there has been a decided shift 
cation. But most interesting, and of more 
far reaching impact, is the trend among 
both investig and growers to prac 
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tice preventative measures. These include 
better control of water and fertilizer, 
more attention to variety and to a spe- 
cific type of culture suited to that vari- 
ety. In many cases, topping, which has 
been used irregularly in the West, is 
being adopted in other sections. 


e What About 1961 Guides?—With full 
realization that many problems are out- 
side the scope of the efficiency-range of 
current defoliants, let’s look at chemicals 
which have become available in 1960 and 
project, as best possible, what will be 
listed in the “Guides” for 1961 use. 

Until 1949 only one efficient chemical 
was available for either defoliation or 
desiccation. That single chemical is still 
highly efficient if all conditions for its 
use as a defoliant are optimum. By 1952, 
however, a wide range of chemicals had 
been introduced for both defoliation and 
desiccation. That year, nine distinctly dif- 
ferent chemicals were listed in the Belt- 
wide Guides. 

Of the 16 different harvest-aid chemi- 
cals listed at some time during the last 
10 years, six are now available. This 
excludes hundreds that have been tested 
and dropped for either efficiency or price 
This nearly 15 years of screen- 
ing has assured the grower that harvest- 
aid chemicals today are the best research 
and industry could provide. 

Let’s look at what may be in store for 
1961. 

All chemicals offered commercially in 
1960 and listed in the Beltwide “Guides” 
will be available until March 6, 1961. 
Arsenic acid also is available for use as 
a desiccant. So far as I have been able to 
determine, none of these chemicals has 
received either a tolerance or has been 
declared non-residual. We hope, however, 
that all of these chemicals will be ap- 
proved for use by the time they are 
needed in 1961. 

I am sure you will be interested in 
what is available to aid the grower and 
those who advise him to make wise use 
of these chemicals. 

First, “Cotton Pest Control Guides” 
will continue to list currently available 
chemicals, preferred rates, and necessary 
dilution information, along with a brief 
explanation of how to cope with specific 
problems. These guides are available 
from the National Cotton Council upon 
request. 

For a more complete explanation of 
problems and a better understanding of 
basic factors involved, ARS Special Re- 
port No. 22-58 entitled “Harvest-Aid 
Chemicals for Cotton” is now available. 
Written in layman’s language, it is avail- 
able upon request from the ARS Infor- 
mation Service in Washington. 

To best cope with local problems, ob- 
tain counsel from local authorities. 


reasons. 


Application Equipment: 


B. Goolsby, Agricultural 
Engineer, Georgia Extension 
Service, Athens. 


For years farmers over the entire 
Cotton Belt have been spraying for insect 
control. Only the last four or five years 
could we say spraying is doing the iob 
and taking over in insecticide application. 
e Threefold Reasons—Reasons are three- 
fold: 


1. We know more about spray pattern 
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nozzle size and pressures for cotton 
insect control. 

2. Insecticides have become more appli- 
cable to spraying. 


3. Spraying is doing a_ better job. 


e Spraying—There are four main ad- 
vantages to spraying: 

1. Can be done in winds up to 15 m.p.h. 

2. Less expensive. 

3. Sticks better to leaves and buds. 
Has better penetrating effect. 

4. More versatile (several insecticides 
can be mixed more readily than with 
dust). 


Main disadvantage of spraying is that 
it requires more supervision and know- 
how. 

Entomologists say the best way to 
control insects is to place the insecticide 
where it will do the most good. Boll 
weevils can best be controlled if timing 
of application is coordinated with the 
life cycle. In Georgia, timing is on a 
five-day interval basis. 

One of the main things to remember 
when setting up cotton sprayers is to 
obtain the correct spray pattern with 
necessary pressure to have the penetrat- 
ing effect. Droplet size is also very im- 
portant. 

If too small, they tend to fog and 
drift. If too large, they strike leaves and 
run off like rain. 

Below are recommendations from most 
states in the Cotton Belt on how to se- 
cure the above mentioned spray pattern. 


Pressure 
State Nozzle Size (p.s.i.} 
Oklahoma Hollow Cone No. X3 10-60 
California No definite printed 40-60 
recommendations 
‘common use flat) 
Texas Hollow Cone X38 to X6 60 
Arizona Use mostly airplane 60 
Mississippi X3 Hollow Cone oO 
New Mexico X3 Hollow Cone 60 
Arkansas Hollow Cone X3, X6, 60-90 
G3, or G6 
North Carolina No definite recommen- 10-90 


dation. Both flat and 

Hollow Cone 
Georgia X83 Hollow Cone 
The majority of states in the Belt 
recommend one nozzle directly over the 
row for early season control (before 
plants are squaring freely) and three 
nozzles per row for remaining applica- 
tions. The top third of the plant is the 


Awards To Be Given 
At Short Course 


Representatives of sponsoring 
organizations, meeting in San 
Antonio to plan the annual Short 
Course for Oil Mill Operators, have 
voted to present three awards at 
this year’s course. 

The course, which will be held 
May 1-2 at Texas A&M, is spon- 
sored by the College, Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association and 
International Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association. The 
Crushers will present a $50 award 
to the superintendent whose mill 
has the best safety record, and the 
Superintendents Association will 
present a $35 and $15 award tothe 
two superintendents with the best 
method of controlling protein. 


critical area. Some states recommend 
two or more nozzles on each side of the 
plant for tall cotton. Most states also 
recommend low gallonage spraying, from 
2 to 10 gallons per acre. 

Recommendation for Georgia is as 
follows: 


Nozzle type Hollow cone 

Nozzle size No. 3 

Pressure— 60 p.s.i. 

Number of nozzles Three per row after plants 
are squaring freely. 


Sprayers equipped and adjusted in 
this manner are giving excellent results 
when recommended insecticides are used 
at correct dosages. It is possible that 
other sizes of spray nozzles will give 
good coverage if adequate pressures are 
used. It is suggested that pressure be 


increased about 10 pounds for each 
nozzle size increase (example: 70 pounds 
pressure with a No. 4 nozzle). 

Use of nozzle sizes larger than number 
three will require the use of more water 
per acre and will not improve control. 
With the suggested sprayer “set-up,” 
there is no advantage in using more 
than seven and one-half gallons total 
volume per acre regardless of the size 
of cotton. 

Spray patterns of tiny droplets with 
enough force to reach buds and squares 
are necessary for effective cotton insect 
control. If nozzles are set too close to 
plants, the spray cone is broken before 
the spray pattern has a chance to develop. 
Nozzles should never be allowed to drag 
through plants. 
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laugh it off. 


The first American astronaut to land 
on Mars cautiously emerged from his 
rocket ship. He looked around and saw 
coming towards him a beautiful babe. 
She was the most wonderful hunk of 
woman he'd ever seen. Only she was 11 
feet tall. He waited until she came close. 
Then he said quickly: “Take me to your 
ladder. U'll see your leader later.” 

eee 

A happily married couple—a jealous 
wife and a husband who believed in re- 
incarnation. Finally the husband died. 
Keeping a pact they had had for years, 
the wife communicated with him in the 
spirit world, twelve months after his 
untimely demise. 

“Are you happy there?” she asked. 

“Happier than I ever was before,” he 
replied. “The pastures here are greener, 
and it’s indeed beautiful. And the weak- 
er sex are the most gorgeous creatures 
you ever saw. Wistful eyes that speak 
of love; sleek bodies and beautiful 
rounded forms.” 

“Oh, dear!’ she expostulated. “With 
so much temptation about you, I'm afraid 
you'll do something you'll be ashamed 
of. I do hope I can soon join you in 
Heaven.” 

“Heaven?” boomed back the 
“Who said I was in Heaven? 
in Montana.” 


reply. 
I'm a bull 


Patient: “How's it come when I go 
down to the cellar I feel all right, but 
when I come back up the steps, I get 
dizzy?” 
Doctor: 
cellar?” 


“What do you keep in the 


eee 

Ad in newspaper: “Wanted: Husband 
for beautiful blond, age 18. Must have 
money to support her in absolute luxury. 


laste runs to mink, caviar, diamonds, 
Applicant please write ‘Desperate Fa- 
ther’, Box 44.’ 

ee 


How come you haven't ever married 
that girl you're so crazy about? 

Well, I got to thinking. If I married 
her, then I wouldn't have any place to 
go nights. 


ee 

The sneakiest door-to-door salesman 
we ever heard of is the one whose open- 
ing line to the housewife was: “I'd like 
to show you a little item your neighbors 
say you can’t afford.” 

eee 

Mr. Green: “Do you mean to say they 
put him in jail for something he didn't 
do?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yeah... 
income tax.” 


he didn’t pay his 


eee 

said the wife to her slightly 
tipsy husband as they left the cocktail 
vathering where he had been the life of 
the party. “Did anyone tell you how 
witty you are?” 

He looked at her, 
dear,” he said, “I don’t 
ever did.” 

“Well,” she snapped, “then where did 
you ever get the idea?” 

eee 

The big-time Charley said to the well- 
stacked Indian girl, “I've got two-bits 
that says I can take you out and show 
you the best time you ever had.” 

“I've got a buck that says you can't,’ 
retorted the girl. 


“George,” 


pleased. “Why no 
think anyone 
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provide unmatched service and satisfaction 


The busy ginning season is no time 
for down time! Precision engineered 
MOSS LINT CLEANERS are estab- 
lishing top records of perfect per- 


formance hour after hour, day after day with seldom 
a single stop for servicing. The MOSS is a work- 
horse ... not a temperamental, experimental piece 
of equipment. In every MOSS there is the “built-in 


bonus” of engineering experience. 


CLEANER CO. 


This saving in operation and maintenance cost is 
only a part of the profit picture for you. MOSS LINT 
CLEANERS have a proven history of raising all 
cotton a full grade or more, improving color and 
providing uniform staple length. This means added 
dollars on every bale for the grower . . . greater gin- 
ning volume for you. MOSS LINT CLEANERS are 


geared to give you the most for your investment. 


Call or write for details now! 


MOSS-GORDIN 


3316 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave. O 
(1132. S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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